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The Story of My Drift into Rural Sociology 


Charles Josiah Galpin 


I. SCRAPS FROM MY LOG BOOK 


BEFORE COLLEGE Days 


M, FOUR GRANDPARENTS, Galpin, Eastman, Look, Tower—not to 
consider stocks further back—were respectively French, Welsh, English, 
English. Through the Look family, I had cousinhood with Marshall 
Field, the storekeeper; through the Eastmans, with George Eastman, 
the kodak maker; through the Towers, with Charlemagne Tower, the 
one-time U. S. Ambassador successively to Spain, to Russia, and to 
Germany. My acquaintance with these cousins came late in middle life, 
otherwise my pattern of desire might have been warped to million- 
ing. As it was, however, a falling barometer swept me into a far 
different zone. 

I was born in the village of Hamilton, New York, the seat of Colgate 
University, while my father was finishing his last year in the Divinity 
School. 

My father, son of a Virginia farmer, my mother, daughter of a New 
York farmer, were destined to live their lives in rural parishes and to 
cast in their lot with farm people. All my uncles and aunts, save one, 
were farmers. So our visiting of relatives led always to some farm. 
When four years old, I started my schooling in Van Buren County, 
Michigan. Twenty miles away in the same county, Liberty Hyde Bailey 
was going to school at the same time. A little farther east in Lapeer 
County, Kenyon L. Butterfield was getting ready for school. 

While a rural milieu was my native habitat, religious constraint was 
my daily companion—religion interpreted in the home as active obliga- 
tion to others, the egocentric and altruistic being ever in severe contrast. 
I was a very shy lad; always, therefore, I now think, a reflective observer 
rather than a dashing participator; and withal, inclined to be serious 
minded. At eight years old, I advised my father to buy a cow for the 
family, and not a leather carriage top at $40, as he was proposing to do. 
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He bought the top! (My advice had to get used to having the door 
shut in its face.) 

From Michigan we moved back to New York, to an open-country 
parish, 12 miles south of Syracuse. There I finished my “grades” in a 
“little red school house,” walking two miles back and forth carrying a 
dinner pail. In June, 1877, my father went to Colgate University to 
attend the fifteenth anniversary of his college class. At this reunion, a 
wonderful thing happened for me. The class of 1862 voted to send 
me through Colgate Academy and Colgate University, paying my ex- 
penses—just because I was the “class boy,” the first child born to a 
member of the class. Father returned home in glee and reported that 
Charles was to go to college, and in the fall father drove me (“horse 
and buggy days”) to Hamilton, where for four years I was my own 
boss, under no supervision, but holding tight the thought day and night 
that I must make good for the class of 1862. Graduating as “‘valedic- 
torian,”’ with special honors in the classics and mathematics, I entered 
Colgate University at 17. 


COLLEGE Days 


Colgate was rural in its setting among the hills and decidedly rural 
in its faculty and student make-up. A few lads from New York City 
and Brooklyn were just getting a toe-hold in college custom-making. 
I developed special interest in geology and astronomy. With hammer 
and chisel, I hiked many a mile along old stone fences and in the 
quarries. The theories of evolution began to impress me. I looked 
wonderingly at Saturn and its rings. Athletics claimed a good deal of 
my time. I was a natural in football and baseball. In fact, I was pitcher 
on the University team, and was one of the first there to develop the 
“curve.” Co-operation among members of the team was a fad with me. 
Among the courses of study, I held no antipathies, nor did I develop 
any special aptitudes. Science, letters, history, art, all made an appeal. 
From the religious life of the University I kept pretty much aloof, in 
decided contrast with the general trend. I did my part as a member of 
the D. K. E. Fraternity, but after all, I fear, I was only a conventional 
frat man. Being the youngest of my class, I had the advantage and 
disadvantage of this complex. Two long illnesses in my Sophomore 
and Senior years lost me my scholarship rank, and reduced me to fourth 
place at graduation, a fact which “burned me up” a good deal as I 
thought of my father’s classmates. At Commencement time, however, 
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I won the Lewis award for the best oration. I have always hoped that 
the judges were not “influenced” by the applause of the class of 1862, 
present in force, who seemed to clap their hands into pin cushions after 
I got through speaking on “Loyalty to Selfhood.” There was no soci- 
ology, as such, in the curriculum then. I expected to take up law with 
some good lawyer, but, as a stepladder to the law, I decided to do 
teaching in order to gain some ready money. 


EARLY TEACHING PERIOD 


I accepted the first position to teach that came along, science and 
mathematics in Union Academy, Belleville, New York. Three years 
in this rural secondary school passed quickly. At twenty-three I married 
Miss Zoe Wickwire at Hamilton, New York, who has made our home 
and cheered me up and on for 50 years now. Then followed three 
years as professor of history in Kalamazoo College, Michigan, where 
I learned to go back to the sources of historical opinion and dogmatic 
statement. By this time law had lost its lure. Education spread its 
charms before me, and at a salary of $1,500 a year and house, I returned 
to Union Academy as head master, a position I held for the next 
10 years. 

The Academy was situated in a small hamlet, just a spot of trade in 
among the farms of a great dairy country. The students were virtually 
all sons and daughters of farmers, whose grandparents had 60 years 
before founded this school in a newly settled county, modeled after the 
New England type. I have never run across a school in the United 
States more like a Scandinavian folk school than this Academy. During 
this 16-year period of teaching, by force of necessity I lost much of 
my timidity in the presence of people, but fortunately retained a habit 
of close observation of what was taking place around me, and a spirit 
of inquiry as to what lay behind public events and public opinion. The 
school I administered was the real nerve center of the farm community, 
and the people themselves, rooted in education by choice, were uniquely 
socialized; and quite unconsciously I fell into step. I was obliged to 
think and act on matters of community policy touching community 
behavior. It was here that I first learned about the potential scientific 
character of agriculture, and the importance to farmers and farming of 
a scientific point of view. So convinced was I of this truth that I took 
steps to establish in the Academy in the year 1901 a department of 
agriculture, the first in the United States in a school of the high school 
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grade, so far as I have been able to learn. I felt as schoolman and 
headmaster a social and economic urge to have the principles of farm- 
ing taught to the boys and girls who were sure to go back to the land. 
This instruction would be a means of reducing discrimination against 
them in after life. The agricultural background of a scientific character 
for rural sociology was sketched into my own life pattern while I lived 
in this unique community. The farming I had seen in childhood was 
traditional. Here I saw understanding at work in soils and with plants 
and animals, just as I had seen chemical reactions in the University 
laboratory, and I became an enthusiast for agriculture as a scientific 
occupation. 


GRADUATE Days AT HARVARD 


When 30 years old, I gained leave of absence from the Academy and 
took one year of graduate study at Harvard under William James, 
Hugo Miinsterberg, Josiah Royce, and George Palmer in the depart- 
ment of philosophy. I wanted to take Santayana’s esthetics but the 
scheduled time conflicted. My principal thesis was with James—a 
critical analysis of Haeckel’s Creation, which gave me a journey through 
the available literature of the day on evolution in English, French, and 
German. I became deeply interested in the relation of biology to psy- 
chology, and was very much impressed by Miinsterberg’s interpretation 
of science, both physical and psychic, as having decided limits at the 
borderland between facts and values. Royce (supported by Baldwin) 
gave me an insight into the social character and implications of the 
process of thinking. My religious traditionalism was strongly reinforced 
on the intellectual side by Royce, Miinsterberg, and Palmer. Palmer's 
ethical theory was highly charged with sociological content. I chose my 
subjects of study and my teachers with a purely cultural motive, as 
having collateral value to an educator. 


First Trip ABROAD 


In the summer of 1896, when I was 32, I made a walking trip to 
England, Scotland, Wales, and France with two of my rural students 
in the Academy. We got out of the European cities as soon as possible, 
to saunter through the mellow countrysides and little villages. Oxford 
and Cambridge captivated us. The differences between English, Scotch, 
Welsh, and French people attracted us, and made us constantly exclaim. 
(It took later visits to Europe to rid me of the differential eye, and give 
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me power and desire to remark the similarities.) A new sense of the 
reality of race characteristics became a permanent possession, as we 
realized that an experience is needed as an interpreter of the library. 


AT CLARK UNIVERSITY 


In the summer of 1898, hoping to bolster up my knowledge of child- 
hood and youth, and wishing a new aid to the educational process I was 
engaged in, I took courses at Clark University in psychology and anthro- 
pology, but especially in the study of the child and the adolescent with 
G. Stanley Hall, then in his prime. These courses helped me to bring 
the rays of my experience and previous understanding of human life 
into focus upon actual people groping their way somewhat blindly in 
society. 

A PERIOD OF UNREST 


Immediately after attending Clark University, some physical disturb- 
ance happened to me. Was it a lack of calcium in the blood, as the 
doctors said; was it too much mental activity, as others ventured; was 
it an inheritance of some fragile bodily function; what was it? I have 
never been able to satisfy myself with an answer. But the fact was that 
insomnia got hold of me and sat on my shoulders like the Old Man of 
the Sea. I could not sleep. This lack of rest almost laid me on the shelf 
for six years. I struggled with my work in the Academy, but finally had 
to give up in 1901, and I went in quest of sleep as determinedly as if it 
were a search for the Holy Grail. In this time of unrest my wife was a 
quiet force of spiritual strength. Her faith held me up and kept hope 
alive in me. 

During this period, I bought 40 acres of cut-over, pine-stump land 
in the sand wastes (Skims, I have called it) of Michigan. I lived in the 
open, farming with very primitive tools (but with some attempt at 
scientific process) among a submarginal folk who, in spite of my great 
distress, engaged my serious observation. All the while, knocking about 
as I did to keep from drifting into the Sargasso Sea of lost and aban- 
doned souls, I sloughed off my academic cultism, and became just a 
hale fellow with all sorts of persons, all spheres of life, all methods 
of making a living. I did cling, I remember, to one fetish of former 
days. I would wear a white collar, even though it were a rubber one. 
And so it was that among my fellow farmers of the sands, I was called 
the “Collar Man.’’ Many of my preconceived ideas of standardizing 
everybody by a single test of intelligence or education went by the 
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board without a trace. I began to take people at par as I found them. 
When sleep came again, and I put on the harness of .occupation, I 
shunned teaching, to keep the leather off the old galls. 


IN THE MILK BUSINESS 


A brother of mine, a chemist in New York City, was financially 
interested with Bowne, the cod liver oil emulsion man, and Huyler, the 
candy man, in a new process milk concern in Delavan, Walworth 
County, Wisconsin, for the primary purpose of making milk powder 
for Huyler’s candy, and cold process condensed milk for Bowne’s ice 
cream. My brother persuaded me to undertake supervision of the 
building of the milk plant under blue print direction from New York. 
I hired men; I made contracts. I received $6,000 a month from New 
York and disbursed it on a payroll and for materials. I rode the country 
over talking farmers into the fashion new to them of bringing us their 
whole milk. So I spent a transition year, putting up and equipping a 
milk products factory, and setting the machinery in motion. I found in 
Chicago a man to take daily our surplus by-products of cream, butter, 
and milk. After storing up for higher price 10,000 pounds of butter, 
I perceived that a milk products technician was required rather than a 
retired schoolmaster. So I took one more leap in the dark, and landed 
at Madison, Wisconsin. 


UNIVERSITY CHURCH WORK 


Another brother of mine was at that time, 1905, pastor of a local 
church in Madison. He suggested that as a step back to teaching again, 
I undertake a role at that time quite new at a State University. I should, 
as an expression of religion and the church, seek to befriend students 
at the University of Wisconsin through personal acquaintance, often 
highly confidential in character. Acting on the wisdom of an old guide 
of mine in the Adirondacks, who used to say, ‘The time to shoot a 
deer is when you see it, don’t wait to see it better,” I agreed to try the 
job. So I was for seven years what came to be called a “university 
pastor.’ From this religious job, I suppose, I have for 30 years been 
dubbed “Reverend,” in spite of my denials and embarrassed attempts 
to live down an appellation I could not possibly live up to. The job 
was so new I had to create the procedure. Quite naturally I drifted into 
being specially helpful to the pathologic personalities and to those 
suddenly confronted by crises. I found myself mixing horse sense with 
what has come to be known as psychiatry. 
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Some day I hope to tell out loud a few remarkable stories of rehabili- 
tation of university students, such as the case of the freshman from 
California who thought college was a night-club; of the young gold 
miner from the Black Hills, whom I set shoveling coal in a coal yard 
for cash to pay board and room, but who decided in the spring that he 
preferred a “W” to a Ph.D. and asked me to get him a place to work 
in the early hours of the morning so that he could row afternoons on 
Lake Mendota with the University crew; or that of the sophomore girl, 
who put up to me the question whether to stay on in school or go home 
to Racine and take her grandfather of 90 to Florida, to prevent him 
from carrying out a threat to disinherit her father; or the most unusual 
case of the graduate student, whose father had become bankrupt in a 
Utica, New York, store, who couldn’t sleep until he should have paid 
back the several thousand dollars to his father’s 50 creditors, from a 
small inheritance left by his mother, and for whom I corresponded 
personally during six months and settled the whole debt for $712; 
etc., etc. 

I came to know the country church which was familiar to me as a 
fact, now as a rural social problem; for many of these boys and girls 
had left the little church back home, and had come to the University 
without any substitute for home religious nurture. 

It was while I was in this job, that I met and became acquainted 
with Dr. H. C. Taylor, agricultural economist for the University of 
Wisconsin. He was just publishing his text on agricultural economics. 
We played handball together in the University gym. We went on long 
hikes, hunted over many a mile of woodland and marsh together. 
Naturally we talked much about farming and rural life. Taylor was 
greatly interested in my “Skims’’ life, neighbors, and farming. I was 
keen on the new science of farm economics. 


ACQUAINTANCE WITH H. C. TAYLOR 


Dr. Taylor’s conversations about agriculture and country life brought 
into my thinking an organic set of problems, quite new to me, which 
lighted up and set in order the prevailing manifoldness of farm life 
which I knew—a routine of tasks which, while it had brought to me 
much delight, had always been saturated with mysterious troubles. 
Thereupon all my previous experience with farm life, with farm people, 
with villages, towns and cities was repolarized. Meaning and value 
came into my rather motley impressions and ideas of farming; and 
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Dr. Taylor on his part, seemed interested at the recital of my experi- 
ences and naive observations. This friendly exchange of thoughts on 
rural life and work with a pioneer instructor in the economics of farm- 
ing proved to be a turning point in my drifting career. 





The Effect of Recent Public Policies on 


the Future Population Prospect 


O. E. Baker 


|, considering the effect of recent public policies on the popu- 
lation prospect, let us note very briefly the effects of certain earlier 
policies." The Homestead Act, for example, and the legislation which 
preceded it, exerted undoubtedly a profound influence upon population 
growth. This democratic system of land settlement made the frontier 
a broad zone moving westward, for the most part, as settlement pro- 
gressed. Within this zone the birth rate was the highest in the United 
States (Figure 1). Had the aristocratic system that was established on 
the coastal portions of Virginia and the Carolinas been adopted instead, 
the increase of population probably would have been much slower, 
judging from the fact that the Scotch-Irish, Germans, and Quakers from 
Pennsylvania swept down the valley of Virginia and spread out upon 
the Piedmont of that state and the Carolinas before the settlements 
along the coast had advanced even the relatively short distance across 
the Coastal Plain to the Piedmont region. 

The former immigration policy of the nation also promoted a rapid 
increase of population. These immigrants came largely from rural 
Europe, brought with them the tradition of large families, and were 
mostly young married people, or of marriageable age. 

The change that has occurred in immigration policy exemplifies the 
change that has occurred in the attitude of the people toward popula- 
tion growth. Only a few decades ago more farmers were wanted, de- 
spite the fact that the proportion of the gainfully employed engaged in 
agriculture was twice as high as it is now, more workers were wanted 
in the factories, and more business men were welcomed in nearly every 

O. E. Baker is senior agricultural economist in the division of farm population and 
rural life, United States Department of Agriculture. 


1 This paper was presented as an address before the Section of Rural Sociology, Ameri- 
can Sociological Society, Chicago, December 28, 1936. 
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FIGURE 1. The decline in the birth rate (as measured by the ratio of children to 
women) started in New England as early as 1800 and has spread West and South during 
the past century and a third with the progress of industrialization and urbanization of 


the people. 
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community. The prevailing spirit was that of optimism, the natural re- 
sources were considered almost unlimited, and the immigrant, whether 
from a foreign country or another state, was cordially received in practi- 
cally every community. There was plenty for everyone and everyone 
was welcome to help exploit the resources and promote the develop- 
ment of the district or town. 

How altered is the attitude today! There are too many farmers, too 
many carpenters, too many bricklayers, too many factory workers, or 
applicants for such work, too many merchants and middlemen, and too 
many lawyers. In the cities there are so many doctors that some cannot 
make a living, despite the fact that millions of people greatly need 
medical attention. The declining birth rate suggests also that millions 
of people think there are too many babies. It seems to me that an 
economic and social system that results in the development of such an 
attitude by the people has become seriously defective—indeed, if this 
attitude persists, I cannot see how the system can survive.. 

It appears timely, therefore, to consider not only what effects recent 
public policies may have had on population trends, but also, if I may 
enlarge the scope of the subject, what further policies or programs are 
indicated as likely to retard the decline in population, which now seems 
probable will set in one to two decades hence. 


THE RELIEF PROGRAM 


Probably the most important policy of the administration, from the 
point of view of influence on population, has been that of relieving 
distress, mostly among the unemployed. It has been contended that this 
public aid tends to diminish the sense of responsibility among the re- 
cipients and results in a higher birth rate among these people than that 
which existed prior to the granting of relief. The first study that 
touched on this question was made by Sydenstricker, of the Milbank 
Memorial Fund, and Perrott, of the Public Health Service, the survey 
including 8,000 families in eight cities. They summarized their findings 
relative to relief as follows: 

We were able to make a further tabulation, . . . of families in four cities 
with less than $1,200 income in 1932 from the point of view of the receipt or 


non-receipt of relief. The birth rate (per 1,000 women 15-44 years of age) in 
families which were receiving relief, in 1932 was 210 as against 137 in families 


2 Edgar Sydenstricker and G. St. J. Perrott, “Sickness, Unemployment and Differential 
Fertility,” Millbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, XII (1934), 7, 8. 
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which were not receiving relief. Thus, the average annual birth tate in families 
on relief was 53 per cent higher than in those not on relief, even in this low- 
income class. Doubtless families with more children, especially infants, were 
singled out by welfare agencies for greater attention than smaller families, or 
families without infants, but the fact remains that the higher birth rate in these 
poor families is directly related to the necessity for public and private charity. 


Dr. Notestein of the Milbank Foundation notes in a later paper that," 


Data which have become available since the publication of the original article, 
show that the average birth rate of those on relief in 1932 was the same for the 
two-year period 1931-32 as for 1929-30, while that for the non-relief group with 
incomes below $1,200 dropped about 12 per cent. Both the decline in the rates 
of the low-income non-relief group, and its absence in the dependent group 
may well have been due to the greater willingness on the part of the authorities 
to accept families with young babies. 


It was not clear in this study whether the higher birth rate, during 
the depression, of families receiving relief was because of the relief, or 
whether these families were on relief because they had large families. 
Professor S. A. Stouffer, of the University of Wisconsin, threw more 
light on this question by comparing confinements of 5,520 mothers in 
Milwaukee, who applied for relief between January 1, 1930, and March 


31, 1933, with a selected sample of the same size of nonrelief families. 
This comparison revealed a birth rate after October 1, 1930, per 1,000 
months’ exposure, fully 40 per cent greater in the relief families. The 
cases were classified into clerical, skilled, and unskilled or semi-skilled 
workers, with subclassification into Catholic and non-Catholic, and in 
each of the six groups the difference was notable.* This study did not 
compare birth rates for the relief families before and after acceptance 
of relief, and thus also failed to indicate whether relief increased the 
birth rate. 

Such a comparison was made, in part, in a small study by Mr. Audy 
of Loyola University. The more important data are summarized by 
Dr. Notestein as follows:° 


Audy’s study undertakes a comparison of the fertility of relief families before 
and after first dependency. The most interesting part of the data relates to 662 
families which were receiving relief in December, 1934, from the main office 


* Frank W. Notestein, “The Fertility of Populations Supported by Public Relief,” 
Millbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, XIV (1936), 39. 

* Samuel A. Stouffer, ‘Fertility of Families on Relief,” Journal of the American Statis- 
tical Association, XX1X (1934), 296. 

5 Notestein, of. cit., p. 42, footnote. 
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of the Cook County, Illinois, Bureau of Public Welfare. Limiting the com- 
parison to similar periods of married life, Audy finds that in most of the groups 
fertility was greater before than during dependency. In their present form the 
data are not wholly convincing. Most of the dependency experience is quite 
recent, while much of the predependency period occurred a good while ago, 
some even before 1910. When the comparison is limited to the most recent 
experience, the rates are higher during dependency than before for every mar- 
riage period but one. It is possible that the results might have been different 
if the experience immediately preceding and immediately following first de- 
pendency had been discarded. 


Notestein makes use of the New York City statistics on marriages, 
first and subsequent births, classified by areas characterized by poor, 
medium, and well-to-do persons, and finds that the rise in the birth 
rate in 1934 was greatest in first births in the well-to-do areas, while 
the decline in birth rates of the preceding years continued in the poorer 
areas. He states:° 

The conclusion seems inescapable that in New York City it was the well-to-do 
and those in comfortable circumstances, rather than the poor, who increased their 
fertility in 1934. This is quite the opposite of the result one would expect if 
dependency increased fertility. 

In summary {he continues} it appears that those who have been viewing with 
alarm the increased fertility brought on by dependency have probably been 
exercising themselves over something that did not happen. The direct studies 
indicate that relief families were more fertile than non-relief families before 
dependency as well as during it. 


Professor Hamilton, of the Texas Agricultural Experiment Station, 
formerly of the North Carolina Station, in a recent survey of portions 
of Avery County in the mountains of North Carolina, found that the 
birth rate was falling more rapidly among families on relief in this 
rural county than among those not on relief.’ A more recent study by 
Professor Hamilton, which included 1,700 families in five counties of 
North Carolina, indicates that the marriage rate during the years prior 
to 1927 of persons on relief in 1934 was higher than that of those not 
on relief, but that since then and especially during 1932, 1933, and 
1934, the marriage rate among the nonrelief population rose rapidly 
while that of the relief population fell slightly. This higher marriage 
rate among the nonrelief population fully offsets the higher birth rate 


6 [bid., p. 48. 
7 Unpublished manuscript. 
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per married woman in the relief population.* In a poor rural county 
of northern Louisiana, having more than half of the population on 
relief, a survey in charge of Professor Smith, of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, revealed a rapid decline in the birth rate.° 

These studies, though inconclusive, suggest strongly that the wide- 
spread relief extended by the Federal, State, and local governments, 
during the depression has not raised the birth rate of those on relief. 
Undoubtedly, however, it has reduced the death rate, and to this extent 
contributed to the increase of population. 

There is another aspect of the relief program of significance to stu- 
dents of population which has received scant attention. The manner of 
administration of relief has tended to hold people where they are. In 
the Mountain South, for example, there are many counties in which 
one-third to two-thirds of all families have been on relief during much 
of the time since 1933. Had there been no relief most of these people, 
of necessity, would have migrated. Many of them undoubtedly would 
have migrated to the cities, and in the cities in all likelihood they would 
have procreated fewer children during the course of their lives (Fig- 
ure 2). The rehabilitation work of the Resettlement Administration 
has likewise tended to hold several hundred thousand families on 
farms, and promote a normal family life. 


THE AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT PROGRAM 


On the other hand, the program of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration has facilitated, if not induced, the migration from the 
farms of many tenants and croppers in the South. This movement was 
well started apparently before the Agricultural Adjustment program 
became effective, but the crop-acreage control has probably accelerated 
and prolonged the migration. 

Where these migrants have gone is not fully clear. The 1935 Census 
of Agriculture revealed a decrease in farm population in many counties 
in the South. The decrease was notable in the Negro cotton-cropper 
districts of the Yazoo Delta of Mississippi and in some of the tobacco- 
cropper districts of eastern North Carolina (Figure 3). There were 
70,000 fewer Negro tenants, including croppers, in the South in 1935 


® C. Horace Hamilton, “The Marriage Rate in Rural North Carolina,” Rural Sociology, 


I (1936), 452-471. 
®T. Lynn Smith and Martha Ray Fry, “The Population of a Selected Cut-Over Area in 
Louisiana,” Bulletin No. 268, Louisiana Agricultural Experiment Station, Baton Rouge, 


1936. 
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than in 1930, but much of this decrease is doubtless attributable to 
conversion into wage hands. The number of white tenants, croppers 
included, increased 110,000, and the number of white owner-farmers 
increased more than 150,000. The increase in white tenants and crop- 
pers was heavy along the northern and western margins of the Cotton 
Belt, and the increase of white owner-farmers was greatest in the 
mountains.*° 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN UNDER 5 YEARS OF AGE PER 1,000 WOMEN 
15 TO 45 YEARS OF AGE IN UNITED STATES,APRIL 1, 1930 
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FIGURE 2. About 370 children under five years of age per 1,000 women 15 to 45 
years of age (child-bearing age) are required to maintain population stationary at the 1930 
expectation of life in the United States of nearly 62 years. In 1930 the seven cities largely 
of American stock, represented in the top bar of the graph, lacked, therefore, about 40 per 
cent of having enough children to maintain their population permanently stationary without 
accessions from outside, and all cities of over 100,000 population had a deficit of nearly 
20 per cent, while the smaller cities had a deficit of about seven per cent. On the other 
hand, the rural nonfarm (mostly village and suburban) population had a surplus of over 
25 per cent, and the farm population a surplus of nearly 50 per cent. In 1932 urban 
deficit and rural surplus about balanced. 


In the Great Plains Region, despite the severe drought of 1934, as 
well as the wheat and corn curtailment program, the decline in farm 
population was small, and in some counties increases occurred. The 
stability of rural population in the Great Plains Region is remarkable. 
In Kansas and Nebraska, for example, it has changed only a few thou- 


10 Fred C. Frey and T. Lynn Smith, ‘The Influence of the A.A.A. Cotton Program upon 
the Tenant, Cropper, and Laborer,” Rural Sociology, 1, (1936), 483-535. 
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sand during 40 years. The net migration has balanced the natural in- 
crease. However, since 1935 a decline in population has undoubtedly 
occurred in the drier portions of the Plains, owing to the recurrence of 
severe drought in 1936, the dust storms, and the exhaustion of capital. 
The migration would have been much greater had not aid been ex- 
tended by the Relief and Resettlement Administrations. 
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FIGURE 3. The decrease in farm population occurred mostly in the “cropper’’ districts 
of the Cotton Belt, in the Corn Belt, and in the Wheat regions. In these regions crop 
farming (corn and hogs in the Corn Belt) is characteristic of the agriculture, and in the 
Cotton and Corn Belts tenancy also. Negro tenants, including croppers, in the cotton and 
tobacco areas of the South declined approximately 70,000 between 1930 and 1935. Many 
of these Negro tenants are virtually laborers who are advanced their living expenses during 
the crop-making season by their landlords and receive their wages at harvest time as a 
share of the crop. Many white tenants in the South are also in this category. It appears 
that the low farm income, the credit stringency which made it difficult for landlords to 
advance supplies to their tenants, and the acreage reduction program of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, all operated in such a manner as to reduce the number of 
Negro tenants. Many of them were simply lowered in status from tenants to day laborers. 
Others moved to the villages and cities of the South, and are working on government relief 
projects. 


THE INCREASE IN FARM POPULATION, 1930-35 


In the Mountain South and the industrial Northeast on the other 
hand, there was a great increase in farm population (Figure 4). In 
some of the counties the increase exceeded 50 per cent in the five years. 
Part of this increase in the Southern Appalachians is attributable to the 
return of mountain people from the northern cities, owing to unem- 
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ployment, and part to the backing up of youth on the farms who under 
predepression conditions would have gone to the cities. In the Northern 
Appalachians, that is, New England, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, and part of Ohio, also in Michigan, this increase is almost wholly 
accounted for by the evacuation from the cities of a portion of the un- 
employed seeking shelter in some abandoned farm house, or a newly 
built shack. Practically 2,000,000 people in the United States were 
living on farms January 1, 1935, who were not living on farms five 
years before. These were merely the survivors of the back-to-the-land 
movement. The numbers were greatest around the industrial cities of 
the Northeast and elsewhere, in the Southern Appalachian Mountains 
and upper Piedmont, and in the valleys of the Pacific States (Figure 5). 
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FIGURE 4. The increase in farm population during the depression years was greatest 
in the Appalachian Mountain Region, extending from New England to northeastern Ohio 
and northern Alabama. In the southern portion of this region the birth rate is high, mi- 
gration from the farms had been heavy prior to the depression, and many of these migrants 
were forced by unemployment and lack of capital to return ““home’’ early in the depression, 
seeking shelter and sustenance. In this Southern Apalachian Region the increase was the 
result both of this “back-to-the-land” movement, and of the “backing up on the land” of 
many youth. In the Northern Appalachians, a manufacturing region, the birth rate is lower 
and a larger proportion of the increase in farm population is attributable to the “back-to- 
the-land” movement. It will be noted that an increase in farm population also occurred in 
the Great Lakes States, excluding the prairie portion of Minnesota, in the Ozarks of Mis- 
souri and Arkansas, in the valleys of New Mexico and Utah, and on the North Pacific 
Coast. 


It is not clear whether recent public policies have had any net effect 
upon the birth rate or rural-urban migration. The programs of the 
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Relief Administration and the Resettlement Administration have tended 
to hold rural people in rural territory, and the submarginal land pur- 
chase program has moved very few as yet.* On the other hand, the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration program has tended toward 
migration, but probably not to a marked extent. All three programs, 
however, by providing a more adequate income, have tended to reduce 
the death rate, and thus increase population slightly. The work of the 
Public Health Service in co-operating with county boards of health de- 
serves commendation in this connection.” 
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FIGURE 5. The location of the people living on farms in 1935 who were not living 
on farms five years before is similar to that of the increase in farm population. But the 
density of this “back-to-the-land” population is greater in the manufacturing belt of west- 
ern Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio, and southern Michigan, also around Philadelphia, on the 
Piedmont of the Carolinas and Georgia, around many cities in the central West and South- 
west, and in the Pacific Coast States. It is significant that the number of these people who 
were not living on farms five years before exceeded the increase in the farm population in 
most of the Corn Belt and of the Great Plains Region, also in New York, in all of the 
Cotton Belt States, except Arkansas, and in the Pacific Coast States. Apparently the mi- 
gration from farms in these states exceeded the natural increase in the farm population. 


In order to complete the picture, it should be noted that the number 
of persons who left farms during the depression and had not returned 


11 Nearly 10,000,000 acres have been purchased, but only about 13,000 families have 
been moved as yet and about 8,600 remain to be moved. Of those moved, only 250 have 
been relocated on Resettlement projects; but of those to be moved, it is expected that 
about 3,240 will be relocated on such projects. 

12 The United States Public Health Service is now aiding more than 500 counties in 
the maintenance of a full-time medical officer, a clerk, and a public health nurse. In many 
counties a bacteriologist, two or more nurses, and a sanitary inspector are employed. 
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by January 1, 1935, was large in the Cotton Belt, the Corn Belt, the 
Great Plains, the Lakes States—all regions of commercial agriculture— 
but small in the Appalachian Mountain Region, all the way from 
Tennessee to Maine (Figure 6). However, the natural increase of the 
farm population, apparently, exceeded the gross migration of people, 
mostly youth, from the farms in most Southern States, including the 
Southern mountains (Figure 7). On the other hand, in the Corn Belt 
and north to Canada and west to the Pacific Coast, the gross migration 
from the farms exceeded the natural increase. 
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FIGURE 6. The number of people who left farms during the years 1930-34 and had 
not returned by January 1, 1935, is estimated at nearly 2,600,000 in the nation as a whole. 
About half of this migration was from the South. As compared with the natural increase, 
migration from farms was smaller in the South than in the North and West. Perhaps the 
more meager education, in general, of farm youth in the South retarded their movement to 
the cities, when a large proportion of the unskilled laborers has been been unemployed 
during the economic depression. Data from Conrad Taeuber, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 

As a consequence of these various factors there was, apparently, a 
net migration from farms in the Cotton Belt, the Corn Belt from Illinois 
west, and the Wheat regions, and a net migration to farms in the 
manufacturing belt of the Northeast, down the mountains to Tennessee, 
in the Ozarks of Missouri and in the North Pacific Coast (Figure 8). 
Only in 1932, however, did the migration to farms exceed the migration 
from farms in the United States as a whole, according to the revised 
estimates of Dr. Conrad Taeuber, of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 


nomics. For the five years, 1930-34, the net migration from farms, was, 
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apparently, about one-fifth of that during the preceding five years of 
urban prosperity. 

After allowance of 200,000 is made for those persons classified as 
farm population in 1935 but not so classified in 1930 (families having 
a garden in 1935, perhaps keeping a cow, or some chickens, and thus 
producing over $250 worth of products, and other places not classified 
as farms in 1930, but deserving to be), it appears that the farm popu- 
lation increased about 1,600,000 between January 1, 1930, and January 
1, 1935. This is about five per cent. The increase in the total popula- 
tion of the nation was about 4,430,000, around 3.5 per cent. For the 
nonfarm population the increase was about three per cent. 
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FIGURE 7. More than two-thirds of the natural increase in the farm population during 
the years 1930-34 occurred in the South, and less than one-third in the North and West. 
But the average value of farms in the South, including cropper holdings, is only a little 
over one-third of that in the North and West. The burden of feeding, clothing, and edu- 
cating the farm children must be heavier in the South, or the standards of living and 
education must be lower, or both conditions must exist. But, as a consequence of this 
sacrifice, the citizens of the future are coming in increasing proportion from the farms of 
the South. Data from Conrad Taeuber, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
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In summation, millions of youth, despite the depression, left the 
farms, hopeful, courageous, and in the fullness of strength. The cost 
to the farming people of feeding, clothing, and educating these youths 
could not have been less than $2,000 per person, and many of them will 
later inherit land, and receive rent from a tenant, or interest on the 
mortgage given by the purchaser. Simultaneously, other millions of 
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unemployed, older, often burdened with a family, sometimes broken 
in health and courage, returned to the land seeking shelter and suste- 
nance with relatives or friends, or in some abandoned farmhouse or 
shack. Wealth was transferred to the cities while poverty was intensified 
in the rural regions. 
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FIGURE 8. From Tennessee and Michigan to Virginia and Maine, but excluding Mary- 
land, that is, much of the manufacturing belt and a little beyond, migration to farms dur- 
ing the depression years 1930-34, exceeded that from farms. These are states characterized 
also by dairying and general farming, and in the Appalachian Mountains by self-sufficing 
and part-time farms. There was a net migration to farms also in Florida, New Mexico, 
Oregon, and Washington, but the numbers were small. In the rest of the states, notably 
the Cotton Belt, the Corn Belt, and the Wheat Belt, regions of commercial agriculture and 
high proportions of tenancy in most parts, there is indicated a surprisingly large net mi- 
gration from farms during the depression. Data from Conrad Taeuber, Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. 


THE AGRICULTURAL DILEMMA 

American agriculture faces a dilemma. Migration from the farms 
means a heavy transfer of wealth to the cities. For the decade 1920-29, 
the 6,300,000 net migration represented a cost to the farming people 
of not less than $14,000,000,000; and, in addition, probably $4,000,- 
000,000 to $5,000,000,000 was transferred in the settlement of farm 
estates. Nor is this all; some $8,000,000,000 was paid by farmers to 
nonfarmers as interest during the decade, and some $10,000,000,000 
as rent, according to estimates of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Part of these payments was doubtless the result of prior migration. In 
all, $35,000,000,000, more or less, was transferred by the farm to the 
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nonfarm population during that decade in these four ways. This is 
about one-third of the gross value of the agricultural production during 
the same years. 

Temporarily, this migration increases the nonfarm population and 
the commercial consumption of farm products. But, owing to the lower 
birth rates in the cities, it tends to hasten the approach of a declining 
national population, which will have serious consequences for agri- 
culture. 

However, if the farm youth had not migrated there would have been 
more workers on farms and a smaller production per worker. Other 
factors remaining equal, there would have been a lower standard of 
living. The problems that are arising because of the failure of urban 
people to reproduce the race will be difficult to solve—indeed, there 
may be no solution. 


GOVERNMENTAL POLICIES AND POPULATION GROWTH 


The recently enacted Federal Security Act, with its provision for old- 
age pensions for a large proportion of urban wage-earners, and for. 
co-operation by the states in unemployment insurance, is looked to with 


hope by some persons as tending to raise the birth rate, and by others 
with fear lest it interfere with the economic adjustment of the labor 
supply. If any influence on population growth is exerted by this legis- 
lation, it would seem to be a tendency to lower the birth rate, because 
farm labor is not eligible to either unemployment insurance or old-age 
pensions, and is likely to be attracted to those urban occupations in 
which such insurance can be obtained. In other words, the law seems 
likely to encourage migration from the farms, where the birth rate is 
relatively high, to the cities, where it is low. Moreover, after unem- 
ployment insurance is obtained in an included occupation, the person 
insured is likely to consider the loss of such insurance should he con- 
template returning to farming. The law seems likely to retard migration 
of middle-aged and old people from the cities, until they retire. But 
on the whole, the effect of the law on the birth rate may be slight. 

It is believed by some persons that the sense of economic security 
afforded by the provision of relief, by the Social Security Act, and by 
other governmental agencies will be reflected in an increased willing- 
ness to assume the responsibilities of parenthood. It is too early to 
venture even an opinion as to the effect of these laws on such personal 
decisions. However, it may be noted that in England and Germany 
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provision for old age and illness did not prevent a rapid decline in the 
birth rate prior to 1933, and the rise since has certainly been due princi- 
pally, if not wholly, to other factors. 3 

Among these factors family allowances deserve notice. Allowances 
to parents of numerous children were tried in the ancient Roman world 
by Julius Caesar and by many of his successors, and in the modern 
world allowances are given to families under certain conditions in 
Germany, France, Italy, and several other countries. In France the 
system of family allowances has existed for a long time, but the families 
affected were so few and the amounts allowed so small that the effect 
was negligible for many years. To quote from the recent paper by 
Thompson and Whelpton:** 


Gradually the system has been extended through the development of both 
public and private funds until it now embraces approximately four million 
workers and subsidizes the larger families to the extent of about $290,000,000 
annually. It is being extended steadily to include larger numbers and the 
subsidy for additional children beyond two or three is being increased. If pres- 
ent plans are carried through, a large part of the families in France will soon be 
eligible for public or private assistance in the rearing of the third and all 
subsequent children. 

What effect these family allowances have had on the birth rate in France is 
uncertain. An examination of Table I shows that the decline in the birth rate 
has been less in France since the World War than in most of the other coun- 
tries treated, but it is impossible to say whether or not the family allowance 
system has had anything to do with holding the rate more stable there than 
elsewhere. It may be that in France, as in the United States, the relatively large 
families of the foreign-born immigrant women (Belgian, Polish, Spanish, and 
Italian) have kept the birth rate from falling as fast as it would otherwise have 
fallen; it may be that there is some natural tendency for the birth rate to become 
stable at about the present French rate; or it may be that French patriotism is 
sufficiently strong to prevent the cutting of the birth rate farther as long as 
Germany is increasing in numbers. No one can tell at the present time which, 
if any, of these factors is the more important, or what réle each plays. Certainly, 
up to now, family allowances have not prevented the French birth rate from 
declining, albeit more slowly than in most of the other European nations. 


In Italy laws against contraceptive devices and abortion, tax reduction 
for married men with large families, and, more recently, family allow- 
ances for certain groups of government employees and industrial and 
commercial workers, have not prevented a decline in the birth rate, 


18 Warren S. Thompson and P. K. Whelpton, “Population Policies of European Coun- 
tries,” The Annals of Am. Acad. of Polit. and Social Science, 186 (1936), 2-3. 
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perhaps owing to the smallness of the payments. Real gains, however, 
have been made in reducing the death rate, particularly infant mortality. 

In Germany the unprecedented increase in births since 1933 is prob- 
ably transitory. In Berlin the increase was about 50 per cent between 
1933 and 1934, but in the rural districts only 10 to 20 per cent. The 
city of Berlin pays 30 marks a month as godfather to help support the 
third and each subsequent child during the first year, then 20 marks 
monthly up to the age of 14, under certain conditions, and the German 
Government loans 1,000 marks to newly married couples, a loan which 
is cancellable at the rate of 250 marks for each birth.'"* However, Pro- 
fessor Whelpton concludes, I believe correctly, that the reduction in 
abortions in Germany under the Nazi regime, particularly in the cities, 
is the principal factor accounting for the increase in births.* Nearly 
all careful students of the subject expect the decline in the birth rate 
to be resumed in Germany, as well as in other countries within the 
European sphere of civilization. And in no country is there an indication 
as yet that the bottom has been reached. In Austria it was about 13 per 
1,000 population in 1935, as compared with 23 in 1920 and 33 about 


TABLE I 
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14 Marriage loans numbered 141,559 in 1933; 224,619 in 1934; and 156,788 in 1935. 
Reduction of loans was granted for 13,610 cases in 1933; 129,961 in 1934; and 155,060 
in 1935. 

15 It is estimated, according to Whelpton, that for 15 years after the World War abor- 
tions in Germany averaged 600,000 to 800,000 annually. This is fully 50 per cent of the 
number of births. In Berlin abortions became almost as numerous as births. 
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1880. The trend has been similar in most European countries, but Aus- 
tria had the lowest birth rate of all in 1935. 

The preceding table compares the birth rates in several continental 
European countries since 1920 with those in England and Wales, Can- 
ada, and the United States. During the 15 years the decline has been 
42 per cent in Austria, 27 per cent in France, 28 per cent in Italy, 27 per 
cent in Germany, and 41 per cent in Sweden, in which countries govern- 
mental efforts have been made to retard the decline in the birth rate; 
as compared with 42 per cent in England and Wales, about 24 per cent 
in Canada, and 29 per cent in the United States, where no legislation 
with this objective has been enacted. 


CONCLUDING COMMENT 


The conditions of living and the philosophy of life associated with 
our modern urban economic system tend toward extinction of the fami- 
lies of the middle class particularly; and as agriculture becomes com- 
mercialized the farming people are being affected also. The urban 
economic system weakens the family as an institution. The traditions 
and sanctions that have been built up during the ages to support the 
family as the fundamental institution of society tend to wither away 
in the glare and tumult associated with the rationalization and mechani- 
zation of the modern city. The efforts of the government to retard this 
process may hasten it instead, for it is difficult to increase the functions 
of great overall institutions, like the government, without at the same 
time decreasing the functions of the smaller institutions, like the family. 
It is possible that the church is the institution that could give most help, 
but its strength is being impaired by the same forces that are impairing 
the strength of the family. 

Not enough children are being born in the nation at present to main- 
tain its population permanently stationary. In our large cities today, 
(those over 100,000 population) 10 adults are raising about seven 
children. Should the birth rate fall no farther, these seven would raise 
five children, and these five about three and one-half. Population would 
decline in a century to about one-third the present number, were there 
no accessions from the outside. In the farm population, 10 adults are 
now raising about 14 children. Again assuming a stationary rate of 
reproduction, these 14 would raise nearly 20 children and these 20 
about 27. In a century population would increase over two-and-a-half 
fold, if there were no migration. Doubtless the birth rate will continue 
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to decline, rural as well as urban; but whether the rural birth rate will 
decline more rapidly than the urban only the future can reveal—in the 
past the urban decline has been the more rapid. One thousand farm 
people seem likely to have four to eight times as many descendants, a 
century hence, as 1,000 city people, depending primarily on the extent 
of future migration from the farms to the cities. 

In any case, it appears that the people of the future will come in 
increasing proportions from the rural areas, particularly the rural South, 
where more than half the farm population resides, and where the birth 
rate is higher, in general, than in the North and West. Now, these 
southern rural people are mostly poor, and their educational facilities 
are often meager. In the past many, if not most, of the migrants from 
the South have become unskilled or semi-skilled laborers in the cities. 
If the demand for such labor is declining, with progress in mechaniza- 
tion, as appears to be the case, what will the southern youth find to do 
in the future? Many, doubtless, will find work in the cities, but more 
than heretofore, I anticipate, will become hired men and later tenants 
on northern farms, where farms are being vacated by the death of the 
farmer at an accelerating rate, and more than heretofore will remain 
in the South. The residue seems likely to join the ranks of the unem- 
ployed. The task of educating these southern youths is a national as 
well as a local problem. But the more advanced the education, the more 
rapidly is this remaining fertile stock likely to die out, if present ideas 
persist. 

I see little likelihood that public policies can solve the emerging 
problem of a declining population in either its quantitative or qualita- 
tive aspects. A few years ago I looked forward with some hope to the 
decentralization of industry, but unless such decentralization is carried 
clear down to the home, it appears that it might hasten rather than 
retard the decline in births. I still see some hope in part-time farming, 
as in southern New England, where the rural birth rate has been well 
maintained, far above the reproduction level, for a third of a century. 

We must face the fact that so long as prosperity persists, it is very 
likely that an increasing proportion of the national population will live 
in cities. Without a change in the ideals and philosophy of life of city 
people, there is practically no hope of avoiding a rapidly declining 
population. A declining population means an aging population, con- 
centration of wealth, at least under our present laws of inheritance, and 
other undesirable conditions. 
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I see little hope of a change in the urban philosophy of life except 
through a religious or nationalistic revival. The urban philosophy has 
become Epicurean, and in my opinion it is likely to remain so until even 
greater suffering than that during the recent economic depression com- 
pels people to reconsider their assumptions as to what is worthwhile. 
The reproduction of the race involves sacrifice on the part of the par- 
ents for the sake of the children, sacrifice of the present for the sake of 
the future, sacrifice sometimes of the wishes of the individual for the 
welfare of the nation. The declining birth rate has a psychological 
basis, and any attempt to stay this decline, in my opinion, must reside 
in a change in the attitudes of the people themselves. 


DISCUSSION 


The facts of Dr. Baker’s paper to the effect that a declining national popu- 
lation is in prospect are convincing. That governmental policy may be hastening 
the coming of a declining population seems possible also, but the implications 
of decline given by Dr. Baker drive one to such a pessimistic outlook that I, for 
one, find myself trying to rationalize more optimistic alternatives. 

Perhaps we would be safe in saying that everything the government is doing 
to raise the standard of living of rural peoples—the work of the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration, Resettlement Administration, and the Tennessee Valley 
Authority—all these activities, to the extent that they reach their objectives, will 
reflect in a lowered birth rate. 

As Dr. Baker suggests, the low urban birth rate is a product of the ‘‘rationali- 
zation and mechanization” of the modern city. The transfer of these patterns to 
rural society will lead to the same results in the rural family. 

The negative aspect of this conclusion is: the rural birth rate has been high 
because rural standards of living have been low, when measured by mechaniza- 
tion, competition for status, and luxuries. To hope for a continued high birth 
rate in rural communities is to hope for a continued low standard of living, as 
measured by the values of a mechanistic age. I take it, from the latter part of 
the paper, that he is questioning these values—‘‘epicurean standards” he calls 
them—which place other satisfactions in life above that of bearing and caring 
for children. The hope, then, lies in a conversion to a more stoic philosophy 
which can be brought about only by greater sacrifice and suffering. 

This picture brings to my mind the experience of the Hebrews down in Egypt, 
where life had become so burdensome because of toil and suffering that the only 
joy in life was the exercise of biological functions. They multiplied so fast that 
Pharaoh feared they would soon outnumber the Egyptians. 

If a degraded, uncultured, unmechanized, sacrificing, primitive, peasant-like, 
rural population is the price we must pay for a growing national population, 
and no doubt that is the price we will have to pay and the price we have been 
paying in part in the past, then let us hope for a declining national population, 
for the price is too great. 
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In the face of an almost certain decline in national population, I find it diffi- 
cult to accept the interpretation of many that a falling population means national 
decay. It will create problems, but our neo-Malthusian friends would no doubt 
point out to us the imperfections of our present agriculture and national culture 
that have arisen in the face of a youthful, energetic, growing population. 

The price we would have to pay for a growing population under modern 
conditions might cost us more than scaling agriculture and industry to a smaller 
population. At least this latter approach to the problem is worth serious con- 
sideration. 

The idea of an undue proportion of the natural increase of the future coming 
from the poorer elements of the rural South raises an important problem in 
population quality which may be as important as the question of numbers. 

The problem of population quality may be tied up in part with rural relief 
also. There is some danger, with the development of permanent relief agencies 
to replace emergency relief agencies, that a new type of social stratification will 
develop in rural communities. The new stratification may be on the basis of self- 
sufficiency and dependency. If a rural pauper class does develop, we can be fairly 
sure that they will become the most fertile group in rural society. (The long-time 
effect of relief on fertility would probably be different from the effect of the first 
relief experience.) We would virtually have, then, in rural society what we have 
now in urban society—a fecund lower class, with relatively sterile middle and 
upper classes. 


State College of Washington PAUL H. LANDIS 





An Analysis of Social Processes and the 
Obstacles to Agricultural Progress 
in Mexico 


Manuel Gamio 


1, MEXxIco, agricultural production does not progress on a parallel 
with that in other countries. For example, in the United States the fruit 
industry of California, the cotton production of the cotton belt, the 
wheat crops of the Middle West, all have been improving simultane- 
ously in quantity and quality. Aside from conditions of soil fertility, 
this is due to the fact that all of the social groups which make up the 
American rural population have evolved not only from the agricultural 
viewpoint, but also from the standpoint of all the characteristics of 
civilization. In other words, their progress has been integral. 

On the other hand, the scale of agriculture in Mexico is very exten- 
sive and extremely varied, beginning with the retarded stages such as 
that found among the Sevr7s, who as yet do not cultivate at all. Higher 
up are found the Lacandones, and other indigenous nomadic families, 
who continue to cultivate the soil with the same primitive and defective 
methods that their ancestors employed prior to the Conquest. There are 
many other rural people, principally Indians and Mestizos, who persist 
in applying to their agriculture the antiquated systems and implements 
of Colonial origin; and there is one group, not very large, that employs 
the more advanced methods which were introduced in the nineteenth 
century but which obviously are very much out of date. Finally, we find 
an insignificant minority which exploits the soil by taking advantage of 
modern equipment, effective machinery, and scientific systems of culti- 
vation, so that the production which they obtain from the land is 
superior in every sense to that of the previously mentioned groups. It 
is expedient, therefore, that an attempt be made to improve agricultural 

Manuel Gamio was formerly director of rural population for the Secretary of Agricul- 


ture, Republic of Mexico. The author and Rural Sociology are indebted to Dr. N. L. 
Whetten of Connecticut State College for the translation of this article. 
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production, both quantitatively and qualitatively, among these retarded 
social groups until it reaches proportions analogous to those which are 
found among the progressive minority. 

An attempt has been made to remedy this state of affairs by measures 
which have been considered most direct and effective. These consisted 
of granting to the peasants land, water, implements, modern machinery, 
choice seed, fertilizer, agricultural instructions, etc.; but, unfortunately, 
the results obtained have not corresponded in general terms with the 
generous intentions. This can be demonstrated by examining the de- 
ficient agricultural production, the low standards of living, and the in- 
ferior cultural level which are found among the peasants in the regions 
where these large sums of money and energy were spent unfruitfully. 

As a typical example we shall mention the region of the Valle del 
Mezquital which we investigated carefully three years ago. Until the 
latter part of the past century this valley was arid and unproductive 
throughout almost its entire area, so that living conditions were very 
difficult for the peasants, who were characterized principally by defec- 
tive biological development, extreme cultural retardation, and poverty. 

Subsequently the black waters from the City of Mexico were taken 
out towards the Valle del Mezquital and were used to irrigate one 
zone in this area. Since then this area has been called the “irrigated 
zone” and is very productive in contrast with the rest of the region 
which has remained a non-tillable “arid zone.” The grant of lands was 
extensive in the valley, naturally benefiting the inhabitants of the irri- 
gated zone since the lands which they received were productive, while 
those received by the peasants of the arid zone were not agriculturally 
profitable. Finally, a great deal of money was spent on agricultural 
instruction, given to the rural population through the school of Mexe. 
In order that it might be truly useful, it was given exclusively to the 
inhabitants of the irrigated zone, since the instruction was applicable 
only to the latter and not to the arid zone. 

The contrast, then, between the benefits and the assistance received 
by the peasants of the two zones could not have been greater. Those 
of the irrigated zone had lands, water, adequate agricultural instruction, 
and even agricultural implements and good seed, while those of the 
arid zone remained with the same quality of inferior and unproductive 
lands which, although increased in area by the grant, could not be 
useful. Now after 30 years or more Since irrigation was begun, the 
neighbors of the two zones exhibit, in general, the same conditions of 
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biological deficiency, inferior cultural level, and low material standards 
of living as those encountered there previously. The high rate of mor- 
tality, principally of infants, has persisted. The basic foods continue to 
consist of corn, chile, and pulgue. Unhealthful and uncomfortable 
dwellings, insufficient clothing for such a rigorous local climate, de- 
fective systems of cultivation, inadequate industrial implements, and 
primitive domestic utensils are still prevalent. It is sufficient to indicate 
that, in the aforementioned investigation carried on in the irrigated 
region of the Mezquital, we found 44 per cent of the objects (on which 
the development of their material living is based) are of the same type 
as those used by the ancestors of these people prior to the Conquest, 
43 per cent are of the colonial type, and only 13 per cent are of the 
modern or most efficient type. This will suffice concerning the material 
characteristics. 

The intellectual equipment of these people is as anachronistic and 
inadequate for carrying on a normal existence as it has been for centu- 
ries. Most of these countrymen think that nothing can cure them better 
than the old primitive remedies, or the magical ceremonies of witches 
and medicine men. With a fatalistic outlook, they systematically at- 
tribute any adversities to supernatural interventions and to bad luck 
rather than to deficiencies within themselves or to the social environ- 
ment in which they live. All of this tends to weaken and even to 
nullify their efforts and initiative. Like their primitive ancestors they 
still attribute little value to life, since they often risk it for futile causes, 
as can be demonstrated by penal statistics, principally of homicide, and 
by statistics of injuries. The woman continues enslaved, a victim of 
mistreatment and excessive work; the interpretation of natural phe- 
nomena is very variable and entirely conventional, ignoring the scientific 
principles which explain their causes and effects. 

Returning to the theme of agricultural progress in the irrigated region 
of the Mezquital, in reality it appears to be insignificant when one takes 
into account the fact that the peasants received lands, water, implements, 
and agricultural instruction. This failure is due to the fact that agri- 
cultural backwardness is not the only deficiency which is found among 
the masses of our rural population. A/most all of the characteristics of 
their material and intellectual life are retarded, as was indicated above, 
so that the attempt to modernize and develop one isolated characteristic, 
while the others remain undeveloped, is Utopian and impossible of 
realization. The uncivilized peasant, to whom has been granted modern 
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implements and advice concerning efficient methods of cultivation and 
the use of productive fertilizer, will let the metallic plough rust because 
of the belief that it “chills the soil.” Instead he will turn to the old 
Egyptian type of plough. He will not use fertilizer because he hopes 
to obtain a better harvest by resorting to the pious supplications and 
even magical exorcisms of witches. The modern system of cultivation 
does not please him because it is different from the imperfect and very 
ancient knowledge which has been handed down to him by his fathers 
and grandfathers. What can be done in other respects if the criterion 
by which he governs all, or nearly all, his activities is the same or 
analogous to that which has characterized his ancestors for several 
centuries? If all the deficient material and intellectual characteristics 
of culture or civilization just cited are found simultaneously in the stage 
of evolution of these peasants, if they coincide in their inferiority, if 
they are interdependent in that some act is a function of the others and 
vice versa, how is it possible for only one of them, in this case the one 
relating to agricultural productivity, to be transformed as if by magic 
into an advanced state corresponding to the most modern stages of 
cultural evolution? Such a thing is impossible, and the moment this 
isolated characteristic is modernized, its existence and function will 
become artificial and of short duration. Indeed, the coexistence, the 
interdependence, and the harmonic unity of the inferior characteristics 
which continue to make up the cultural equipment of the individual or 
the social group under consideration, will resist this modernization and, 
we might say, will attract the disappearing characteristic from the high 
level on which an attempt was made to place it, will conflict with it, 
and will change it again into an inferior characteristic. 

Therefore, in order to develop the capacity for agricultural production 
among our retarded rural population, it is indispensable that we develop 
simultaneously the other characteristics which constitute the cultural 
equipment, a task which is not so easy to perform as it may at first 
appear. In the first place, it is necessary to identify those characterictics 
and ascertain their degree of evolutionary inferiority in the heterogene- 
ous groups which compose the rural population. We must find out 
whether they are of an indigenous character and of pre-Hispanic origin, 
of an Occidental type and of colonial origin, or a result of substitution 
or of fusion. We must ascertain, above all, which are useful to the life of 
the peasant, which are only slightly useful, and which are injurious. 
Then the useful ones may be retained, the slightly useful ones may be 
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improved and modernized, and the useless or injurious ones may be 
put aside and substituted by others of modern civilization which have 
demonstrated their utility and efficiency. 

This process of substitution and cultural improvement, which should 
be done gradually and not abruptly, requires, as a prerequisite to any 
action, the socio-economic study of the rural group under consideration. 
From such a study of causal relationships one may devise effective 
measures, the intelligent implantation of which will enable the rural 
group in question to develop the various aspects of material and intel- 
lectual life and not salely the agricultural one. Since it is impossible to 
undertake such a study among all the rural groups of Mexico at the 
same time and to institute the corresponding measures of socio-economic 
improvement, it will be necessary to initiate the work by selecting a 
representative group. This sample preferably should be in the Central, 
the Southern, or in the Southwestern part of the Republic, because in 
these regions the material and intellectual standard of living is inferior 
to that observed in the North. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the considerations thus far expressed 
form a part of the vast project of national agricultural improvement 


which occupies the attention of the President of the Republic, General 
Lazaro Cardenas, the Secretaries of State, The National University of 
Mexico, and the National Commission of Irrigation in charge of the 
engineer Francisco Vasquez del Mercado, intelligent collaborator of 
General Cardenas. 





Streams of Internal Migration 


A Further Exploration 
with Swedish Data 


Dorothy Swaine T homas 


L. a recent article,’ the problem of differentiating streams of internal 
migration was approached in terms of the economic structure of the 
communities of migration origin and destination. A tentative classifica- 
tion of communities was suggested, the criterion being the relative com- 
plexity of the material environment: purely agricultural communities 
were assumed to be least complex, rural industrial communities more 
complex, towns and cities most complex. Migrants drawn from a less 
complex to a more complex community group were defined as progres- 
sive, those from a more complex to a less complex group as regressive, 
those from communities classified as of the same order of complexity, 
interchange. 

In the article cited, migration statistics for the whole of Sweden were 
analyzed from 1895 to 1930 in order to evaluate the proportions as- 
sumed by total migration streams to and from each community group 
and to obtain a perspective in evaluating net migration gain or loss. 
This analysis demonstrated the extensiveness of streams of internal 
migrants to and from these various classes of communities, as compared 
with the net migration gain or loss of any class. Because of the nature 
of the data however (in-migrants identified in terms only of community 
of destination, out-migrants in terms only of community of origin), it 
did not lead to a precise determination of the nature and extent of 
the several complementing and opposing streams but was necessarily 
limited to a determination of the combined effect of several streams. 


Dorothy Swaine Thomas is director of research in social statistics at the Institute of 


Human Relations, Yale University. 
1 Dorothy S. Thomas, ‘Internal Migrations in Sweden: A Note on Their Extensiveness 


as Compared with Net Migration Gain or Loss,” American Journal of Sociology, XLII 
(1936), 345-357. 
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For example, in-migrants to agricultural communities represented both 
regressive and interchange streams, out-migrants both progressive and 
interchange, etc. The present paper goes somewhat further into the 
problem and attempts a more precise determination of the nature of 


migration streams. 

Eleven Swedish communities were selected in a county’ (Vastman- 
lands lan) lying to the west of Stockholm County and far enough away’ 
from the city of Stockholm to avoid any disturbing metropolitan or 
suburban influences upon the migrations. Six of these 11 communities 
were agricultural, four were rural industrial, and one was the largest 
town in the county.* Three of the agricultural communities’ were rela- 
tively inaccessible to industrial communities and towns, i.e., their im- 
mediate surroundings were agricultural; the other three* were more 
accessible, all of them lying on the outskirts of rural industrial com- 
munities and one of them bordering a small town. Two of the rural 
industrial communities were dominated by the iron industry,’ one by 
the stone industry,* and the fourth’ comprised a wide variety of small 


2 Vastmanlands County was selected partly for convenience, partly for the following 
reasons: It has had a very high rate of internal migration and a very low rate of emigra- 
tion, compared with the rest of Sweden but exhibits no other marked deviations from the 
Swedish norms. Birth rates and death rates were “‘average,"” when allowance was made for 
the age distribution. The proportion of agricultural population was close to the average 
for all of Sweden, property and wages were slightly higher than the average, the propor- 
tion on relief varied from average in 1895 to somewhat above average in 1930. Industry 
was diversified and important, but not predominant. Transportation facilities per inhabitant 
were above average, but not among the highest in Sweden. 

It must be obvious that no selection of 11 communities out of a possible 2,500 could 
give a reasonable sample and that no claims of representativeness can be made. This study 
should be viewed as an exploratory study, the results of which cannot be generalized 
without further evidence. 

8 A distance of 100 kilometers or more from Stockholm. 

#The Myrdal classification of rural communities into three types at three different 
dates, 1904, 1914, and 1924, was used with modifications as described in this analysis. In 
Myrdal’s original classification, all rural communities were classified as purely agricultural, 
rural “mixed” communities, and rural industrial communities. The criteria used in this 
classification depended on economic indices and were independent of demographic factors. 
One criterion was the relative taxation value of agricultural and “other” property. Agri- 
cultural communities were defined on this basis as those in which the value of “other” 
property did not exceed 15 per cent, mixed communities 15-35 per cent and industrial 
communities 35 per cent or more. The first crude classification was modified on the basis 
of other relevant data concerning the economic development and status of the communities. 

5 Frésthult, Simtuna, and Torstuna. 

® Kungs Barkaré, Torpa, and Altuna. 

7 Skultuna and Svedvi. 

8 Vaster Lévsta. 

* Kung Karl. 
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industrial enterprises. The town, Vasteras, one of the most important 
in Sweden, is the center of the electric industry (ASEA) and of the 
Swedish metal industry, and plays an important réle in the marketing 
and distribution of agricultural produce. It is also a cathedral and 
school town of prominence. 

The records of all migrants leaving each of these 11 communities for 
another Swedish community or entering each of these 11 communities 
from another Swedish community were abstracted from the parish regis- 
ters for every year from 1895 to 1930. In this paper, the data for the 
first 10 years of the period (1895-1904) and the last 10 years (1921-30) 
only are analyzed. The intervening years were excluded in order to 
simplify the presentation of the data: the 10 prewar years (1905-14) 
showed no marked deviations from the preceding decade, but the six 
war and postwar years (1915-20) reflected the great economic and 
social disturbances caused by the blockade, with its concomitant food 
and housing shortage. The two periods under consideration are roughly 
comparable in respect to the phases of the business cycle; both had two 
years of depression, about six years of rather marked prosperity, and 
two years of revival or recession. 

As indicated above, the various streams of migration can be isolated 
if both the origin and destination of the migrants are known. In order 
to manipulate these data in terms of the environmental structure of the 
points of origin and destination, the communities concerned must be 
classified into reasonably homogeneous groups. In this analysis, the 11 
communities were thrown into four groups as follows: (1) the three 
relatively inaccessible agricultural communities, (2) the three more 
accessible agricultural communities, (3) the four rural industrial com- 
munities, and (4) the town. 

The migrants from each of these groups were classified according to 
the community of destination as follows: (1) to agricultural communi- 
ties, (2) to rural industrial (or mixed) communities, (3) to towns 
(excluding Stockholm), (4) to Stockholm, the metropolis. Migrants 
to each of these community groups were similarly classified according 
to the community of origin. 

The total migration stream of any community group was considered 
to be the sum of the in- and out-migrants. The components of these 
total streams were defined as follows: 

Progressive Streams: Out-migrants from either of the agricultural 
groups to rural industry, to towns, or to Stockholm; from the rural in- 
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dustrial group to towns or to Stockholm; from the town to Stockholm; 
and in-migrants to the rural industrial group from agriculture; and to 
the town from agriculture or rural industry. 

Regressive Streams:*° Out-migrants from the rural industrial group to 
agriculture; from the town to agriculture or rural industry; in-migrants 
to either of the agricultural groups from rural industry, towns, or Stock- 
holm; to the rural industrial group from towns or Stockholm; to the 
town from Stockholm. 

Interchange Streams: Out-migrants from either of the agricultural 
groups to agriculture, from the rural industrial group to rural industry, 
and from the town to towns; and in-migrants to either of the agricul- 
tural groups from agriculture, to the rural industrial group from rural 
industry, and to the town from towns. 

Each of these classes of migrants was then subclassified according to 
the distance spanned in the migration. This was done not only because 
of the probability of a strong process of selection in the more distant 
streams (which will be analyzed at a later stage of this investigation, 
but not in the present paper), but also because of the desirability of 
isolating the very short streams of migration, in which the immediate 
surroundings of any community will necessarily determine the type of 
stream. A further reason for the isolation of very short streams was to 
minimize a technical impertection in the data, owing to the allocation 
of migrants to administrative areas varying in size. It is obvious that 
the smaller the community, the greater the chance for migration beyond 
its boundaries, other things being equal, and that many migrants from 
or to a small community would not have been defined as migrants, but 
simply as intracommunity “movers” if the administrative area had been 
extended. The distance of migration was, therefore, measured on a map, 
“as the crow flies,” by determining the distance between the center of 
each of the communities studied from the center of each community to 
or from which a migration occurred. The distance measurements were 
made in 10 kilometer zones up to 50 kilometers, and thereafter in 50 
kilometer zones. Because the surroundings of each of these communi- 
ties were satisfactorily equalized, from the standpoint of the diversifica- 
tion of population in the communities in all zones except the first, and 

10 The expression “regressive streams” is used rather than “return streams” because 
there is, in the data used here, no evidence that, e.g., the migrants from towns to agricul- 
ture are the same persons who previously migrated from agriculture to towns. 


11 Actually, the church (the locus of population registration) which is marked on the 
map for each community, was taken arbitrarily, and for convenience, as the center. 
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industrial enterprises. The town, Vasteras, one of the most important 
in Sweden, is the center of the electric industry (ASEA) and of the 
Swedish metal industry, and plays an important réle in the marketing 
and distribution of agricultural produce. It is also a cathedral and 
school town of prominence. 

The records of all migrants leaving each of these 11 communities for 
another Swedish community or entering each of these 11 communities 
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ters for every year from 1895 to 1930. In this paper, the data for the 
first 10 years of the period (1895-1904) and the last 10 years (1921-30) 
only are analyzed. The intervening years were excluded in order to 
simplify the presentation of the data: the 10 prewar years (1905-14) 
showed no marked deviations from the preceding decade, but the six 
war and postwar years (1915-20) reflected the great economic and 
social disturbances caused by the blockade, with its concomitant food 
and housing shortage. The two periods under consideration are roughly 
comparable in respect to the phases of the business cycle; both had two 
years of depression, about six years of rather marked prosperity, and 
two years of revival or recession. 

As indicated above, the various streams of migration can be isolated 
if both the origin and destination of the migrants are known. In order 
to manipulate these data in terms of the environmental structure of the 
points of origin and destination, the communities concerned must be 
classified into reasonably homogeneous groups. In this analysis, the 11 
communities were thrown into four groups as follows: (1) the three 
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accessible agricultural communities, (3) the four rural industrial com- 
munities, and (4) the town. 

The migrants from each of these groups were classified according to 
the community of destination as follows: (1) to agricultural communi- 
ties, (2) to rural industrial (or mixed) communities, (3) to towns 
(excluding Stockholm), (4) to Stockholm, the metropolis. Migrants 
to each of these community groups were similarly classified according 
to the community of origin. 

The total migration stream of any community group was considered 
to be the sum of the in- and out-migrants. The components of these 
total streams were defined as follows: 

Progressive Streams: Out-migrants from either of the agricultural 
groups to rural industry, to towns, or to Stockholm; from the rural in- 
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dustrial group to towns or to Stockholm; from the town to Stockholm; 
and in-migrants to the rural industrial group from agriculture; and to 
the town from agriculture or rural industry. 

Regressive Streams:*° Out-migrants from the rural industrial group to 
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tural groups from agriculture, to the rural industrial group from rural 
industry, and to the town from towns. 

Each of these classes of migrants was then subclassified according to 
the distance spanned in the migration. This was done not only because 
of the probability of a strong process of selection in the more distant 
streams (which will be analyzed at a later stage of this investigation, 
but not in the present paper), but also because of the desirability of 
isolating the very short streams of migration, in which the immediate 
surroundings of any community will necessarily determine the type of 
stream. A further reason for the isolation of very short streams was to 
minimize a technical imperfection in the data, owing to the allocation 
of migrants to administrative areas varying in size. It is obvious that 
the smaller the community, the greater the chance for migration beyond 
its boundaries, other things being equal, and that many migrants from 
or to a small community would not have been defined as migrants, but 
simply as intracommunity “movers” if the administrative area had been 
extended. The distance of migration was, therefore, measured on a map, 
“as the crow flies,” by determining the distance between the center’ of 
each of the communities studied from the center of each community to 
or from which a migration occurred. The distance measurements were 
made in 10 kilometer zones up to 50 kilometers, and thereafter in 50 
kilometer zones. Because the surroundings of each of these communi- 
ties were satisfactorily equalized, from the standpoint of the diversifica- 
tion of population in the communities in all zones except the first, and 

10 The expression “regressive streams” is used rather than “return streams” because 
there is, in the data used here, no evidence that, e.g., the migrants from towns to agricul- 
ture are the same persons who previously migrated from agriculture to towns. 


11 Actually, the church (the locus of population registration) which is marked on the 
map for each community, was taken arbitrarily, and for convenience, as the center. 
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TABLE I 
PROGRESSIVE, INTERCHANGE, AND REGRESSIVE STREAMS AS PERCENTAGES OF 
TOTAL MIGRATION STREAMS EXTENDING VARIOUS DISTANCES 
(TOTAL MIGRATION STREAMS FOR EACH PERIOD AND 
DISTANCE = IN- MIGRANTS + OUT-MIGRANTS ) * 





Three 
Three Agricultural Agricultural Four Rural 
Communittes Communilies Industrial 

“*Inaccessible” “* Accessible” Communities 





1895- 1921- 1895- 1921- 1895- 1921- 
1904 1930 1930 1904 1930 





Streams extending all distances 

Progressive 
Rural industry — agriculture 
Town + agriculture............. 
Stockholm «— agriculture 
Town + rural industry 
Stockholm «— rural industry 
Stockholm — town 

Interchange In 








Regressive 
Rural industry — agriculture.... . 
Town — agriculture............. 
Stockholm — agriculture........ 
Town — rural industry 
Stockholm — rural industry 
Stockholm — town 

All streams, all distances 
(Per cent “‘all streams’’) 


Streams extending less than 10 km. 
Progressive 
Rural industry — agriculture 
Town <— agriculture 
Town + rural industry 
Interchange In 


Regressive 
Rural industry — agriculture. .... 
Town — agriculture 
Town — rural industry 

All streams less than 10 km........ 
(Per cent “‘al] streams’’) 


Streams extending 10-50 km. 
Progressive 
Rural in dustry «— agriculture... . 
Town <— agriculture 
Town < rural industry 
Interchange In 


Regressive 
Rural industry — agriculture 
Town — agriculture 
Town — rural industry 
All streams 10-50 km 
(Per cent “all streams’’) 
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TABLE I (CONTINUED) 





Three 

Three Agricultural Agricultural 
Communities Communities 
“*Inaccessible” “*Accessible’”’ 





1895- 1921- 1895- 1921- 
1904 1930 1904 1930 





Streams extending 50 km. or over 
Progressive 

Rural industry « agriculture 
Town < agriculture 
Stockholm «— agriculture 
Town < rural industry 
Stockholm « rural industry 
Stockholm <— town 


Rural industry — agriculture 
Town — agriculture. . ae 
Stockholm —> agriculture. 

Town — rural industry 
Stockholm — rural industry 
Stockholm — town. ............ 

All streams 50 km. or over 

(Per cent “‘all streams’’) 


Streams extending at least 10 km. 
Progressive 
Rural industry <— agriculture 
Town < agriculture 
Stockholm <— agriculture 
Town <— rural industry 
Stockholm «<— rural industry 


Stockholm —> agriculture 
Town — rural industry 
Stockholm — rural industry 
Stockholm — town 

All streams extending at least 10 km. 


(Per cent “‘all streams”’) (79. 1) 





























*The base for the percentages in each column for each distance can be found in the corresponding total column 
for the corresponding distance in Table II, e. g., for “all distances,” column 1, the base is 9677; for “less than 10 km.,”’ 
2954, etc. 


since the data thinned out rapidly for distances over 50 kilometers, only 
three distance zones are used in this analysis, viz., less than 10 kilo- 
meters, 10-50 kilometers, and 50 kilometers or over. 

Table I shows the relative strength of the various migration streams. 
The arrangement of this table permits varying the definition of “mi- 
grant” and “migration stream” in terms of distance and community 
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type. The short streams mean quite different things for the several 
community groups. The very extensive migration streams between the 
inaccessible agricultural communities and adjacent agricultural com- 
munities usually involve a change of job, but not of occupation for the 
migrant. This change of place of work, may, however, involve a break 
with his community of previous residence, and in the case of an out- 
migrant, the new community may represent an environment more acces- 
sible to industry and towns. The short migration streams to and from 
the accessible group are quite different in character from those of the 
inaccessible group. There is always a possibility that an accessible agri- 
cultural community will develop into a residential suburb of the near- 
lying industrial communities and towns. Thus, short migrations may 
involve no change of job and little or no break with the community of 
former residence. This same situation is, of course, true for the near 
migrations for both the industrial group and the town. Such a migration 
will have more in common with “pendelwanderung” than with “bin- 
nenwanderung.” 

The distance of migration has a quite different aspect, depending 
on whether the points of origin and destination are greatly similar or 
greatly dissimilar. A short or only moderately long migration from an 
agricultural community to a town may well represent a more definite 
break and a more complicated process of assimilation than a very long 
migration between a large town and the metropolis. This latter point 
was raised in the official Swedish investigation of emigration to the 
United States** in regard to the greater ease of assimilation of peasant 
emigrants from Sweden to the rural districts in America than of per- 
sons from country districts in Sweden migrating into Stockholm or 
Gothenburg. 

In regard to the comparison of the earlier period with the later, a 
point which should be kept in mind is that changes in migratory be- 
havior may have been caused by what van den Broeck calls “migration 
of the environment itself,” that is the “profound and sometimes sudden 
environmental changes which may take place in a single locality.”’* 
Some agricultural communities have had their resources depleted ; others 
have been invaded by industry and become rural mixed or rural indus- 
trial; towns have sprung up, become stabilized, extended their bound- 

12 Sweden: Emigrationsutrerningen Betankande (Stockholm, 1910), pp. 884 ff. 


18 Cited by Henry Fairfield Osborn in “Paleontological Evidences of Adaptive Radia- 
tion,” Popular Science Monthly, LXXIX (1910), 77. 
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aries, and others have declined, during the period under consideration. 
Furthermore, transportation facilities have been greatly extended. These 
and other changes have undoubtedly affected the “push and pull” to- 
wards migration. 

Turning to a consideration of the details of Table I, the various 
streams to and from the inaccessible agricultural group, when undif- 
ferentiated by the distance of migration, show a great preponderance 
of interchange migration, amounting to about three-quarters of the 
total. There was somewhat less interchange for the accessible group, 
i.e., around one-half of the total, somewhat more than one-quarter of 
the total for the rural industrial group, and somewhat less than one- 
quarter of the total for the town. The remainder of each total was, by 
definition, either progressive or regressive. It is clear that, as far as 
these communities are concerned, there was no overwhelming progress- 
ivity in the migration streams taken as a whole; only for the town in 
the earlier period did the progressive streams account for as much as 
one-half of the total migration. The strongest regressive movements, 
almost one-third of the total, were found for the rural industrial groups 
(predominantly an out-migration to agriculture), and the town in the 
later period (predominantly an out-migration to rural industry). 

The specific streams gain more significance when distance is held 
constant. The shortest migrations (less than 10 kilometers) are deter- 
mined by the surroundings and are not comparable, because of in- 
equalities of opportunity, from one community group to another. The 
intermediate migrations (10-50 kilometers) show a greater similarity 
for the two agricultural groups than was apparent in the comparison 
for “‘all distances,” but the accessible group still leads in the proportion 
of progressive and regressive moves as contrasted with the persistent 
predominance of interchange moves in the inaccessible group. 

In the longest migrations (50 kilometers or over) these tendencies 
are reversed for the rural communities. For the earlier period there is 
only about 20 per cent interchange for the inaccessible agricultural 
group and 30 per cent for the accessible and consequently predominant 
progressive and regressive streams for both these groups. The rural 
industrial group, however, has no less than 40 per cent interchange in 
the far moves, compared with less than 25 per cent in the intermediate 
moves. The town maintains a fairly constant proportion (around 25 
per cent), with important differences in specific streams to be noted 
later. During the earlier period the far migrations represent only about 
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one-tenth of the ictal streams of both groups of agricultural communi- 
ties, less than one-quarter for the rural industrial, and two-fifths for the 
town. In the later period, the proportions for all the rural groups show 
but slight increases. For towns these streams represent well over one- 
half of the total streams. 

The most satistactory picture of the various migration streams from 
the standpoint of representativeness’* and equalization of surroundings, 
is shown in the last section of the table, where the very short streams 
are excluded from consideration, and all streams extending at least 10 
kilometers are taken into account. In the first period the interchange 
streams dominate in the agricultural migrations, to the extent of two- 
thirds of all migrations for the inaccessible groups, and over one-half 
for the accessible, and account for over one-fourth of the migrations in 
the rural industrial group and the town. In the later period there is 
slightly less interchange proportionately for both agricultural groups, 
very slightly more for the town, and significantly more for the rural 
industrial group. These tendencies are undoubtedly affected by the 
“migrations of the environment itself.” The Stockholm<agriculture 
migrations play an insignificant rdle, and the Stockholmerural industry 
but slightly more important, whereas the town<>Stockholm migration 
represents a very extensive stream. The most striking trend is indicated 
in the whole migration pattern of the town. During the earlier period, 
50 per cent of the migration stream was progressive, the relative weights 
(on the basis of each hundred such migrants) of each type of progres- 
sion being 38 in from agriculture, 42 in from rural industry and 20 out 
to Stockholm. During the later period, only 41.5 per cent of all mi- 
grations were progressive, and the comparable weights were 21 in from 
agriculture, 48 in from rural industry, and 31 out to Stockholm. The 
falling off in the progressive proportion was due largely to an increase 
in one type of regressive migration, i.e., out-migration to rural industrial 
communities. Again the migration of the environment has undoubtedly 
played an important rdle. The great industrial expansion of the town 
itself has slowed up, industries have sprung up in near-lying agricultural 
areas, and Stockholm with its enormous expansion during this period’* 
has exerted a powerful pull. 

Up to this point, no consideration has been given to the balance or 

14 From 70-75 per cent of the agricultural streams are represented, about 80 per cent of 


the rural industrial, and 79-85 per cent of the town. 
18 See Thomas, op. cit., p. 357. 
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imbalance of the cross currents in the migration streams. Each progres- 
sive stream has its counterpart in a regressive stream, €.g., in-migrants 
to the rural industrial group from agricultural communities are pro- 
gressive, and out-migrants from the same group to agricultural com- 
munities are regressive; out-migrants from the town to Stockholm are 
progressive, in-migrants to the town from Stockholm are regressive, etc. 

According to the assumptions on which this analysis is based, the 
progressive current of each progressive-regressive stream should, in gen- 
eral, overbalance the regressive.** It would also be expected that cur- 
rents between communities of greatly dissimilar types would show a 
greater imbalance than currents between communities of more similar 
types, and that these differences would vary in relation to the distance 
spanned in the migration. Furthermore, if the several groups of com- 
munities are reasonably homogeneous, interchange migration streams 
should approximate a balance between in-migrants and out-migrants. 

These aspects of the problem are approached in Table II. The differ- 
ence between the progressive and regressive currents composing a speci- 
fied stream is expressed as a percentage of the sum of the currents. If 
there were a complete balance, i.e., if the progressive and regressive 
currents compensated each other perfectly, this percentage would equal 
zero. If there were complete imbalance—all progression, with no com- 
pensating regression, or all regression with no compensating progres- 
sion—this percentage would equal 100. The algebraic signs indicate 
whether the community group lost or gained migrants. 

The first section of the table indicates the streams undifferentiated 
as to distance. The findings, in general, substantiate the assumptions: 
in-migrants to both groups of agricultural communities were defined 
as regressive if the community of origin was a rural industrial com- 
munity, a town or Stockholm, and conversely out-migrants were pro- 
gressive. In the period 1895-1904, the progressive outward streams 
overbalanced the regressive inward streams to the extent of 15 per cent 
and 12 per cent, respectively, for contacts with rural industrial com- 
munities; 41 per cent and 39 per cent with towns; and 34 per cent and 
54 per cent with Stockholm. For the rural industrial groups, where 
in-migrants were defined as progressive from agriculture, but regressive 
from towns and Stockholm, the imbalance favored the in-migrants in 

16 This assumption would, of course, hold only so long as there is some expansion—or 


possibility of expansion—in industrialization and urbanization, as is true in Sweden at 
the present time. 
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the first case to the extent of 11.5 per cent; in the last two cases, out- 
migrants to the extent of 17 per cent and 27 per cent, respectively. For 
the town, where in-migrants from both agricultural and rural industrial 
communities were defined as progressive and where out-migrants were 
progressive only if their destination was Stockholm, the ins overbalanced 
the outs by 44 per cent and 28 per cent, respectively, in the first two 
cases, and the out-imbalance in the last amounted to 27 per cent. 

Not only did the progressive streams always predominate over the 
regressive, but, in general, the greater the difference in the types of 
communities the greater the imbalance: there was greatest compensation 
between rural industry and agriculture and least between agriculture 
and towns or Stockholm, greater between rural industry and towns than 
between rural industry and Stockholm, and about the same between 
the town and rural industry and the town and Stockholm. 

The interchange streams, on the other hand, did not, as was assumed, 
show an approximation to perfect balance except in the case of the 
rural industrial group. The imbalance, however, was less than for any 
of the progressive-regressive streams. The inaccessible agricultural com- 
munities lost to other agricultural communities, the accessible group 
gained from other agricultural communities, and the town gained from 
other towns. This situation undoubtedly reflects an oversimplification 
in the classification. The four-fold grouping of communities of origin 
and destination does not produce homogeneity: there are more and less 
attractive agricultural communities, as suggested by the subgrouping 
“accessible” and “inaccessible,” but this represents only one aspect of 
the situation. There are expanding, stationary, and declining towns 
and industrial communities. Obviously, if more data were at hand, 
further subclassification should be attempted—but it is scarcely worth- 
while for the limited numbers involved in the analysis of these 11 
communities. 

The period from 1921-30 also conforms to the expected pattern, but 
a general tendency towards a narrowing of the margin between pro- 
gressive and regressive currents can be observed, the only significant 
reversal of this tendency being the slightly increasing imbalance be- 
tween the town and Stockholm. When distance is held constant, the 
following tendencies are observed: 

(1) For the very near streams (less than 10 kilometers) there are 
in the earlier period surprisingly great imbalances for all community 
groups except the inaccessible agricultural communities (for which the 
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only migration possibility was interchange). This situation was espe- 
cially striking for the contacts of the accessible agricultural group with 
the adjacent town (47 per cent noncompensation) and for the town 
with its adjacent agricultural communities (46 per cent noncompensa- 
tion). It should be pointed out that two separate samplings are involved 
in this comparison, i.e., the town lying adjacent to the agricultural 
communities is not Vasteras, and the agricultural communities adjacent 
to Vasteras are not the “accessible” agricultural group shown in the 
table. In the later period, the losses of the accessible group to its 
adjacent town were completely eliminated, and the gains of Vasteras 
from its adjacent agricultural communities were greatly reduced. 

(2) For the intermediate streams (10-50 kilometers) the imbalance 
for both agricultural groups in relation to towns was between 40 and 
50 per cent (48 per cent for the inaccessible, 42 per cent for the acces- 
sible) and for the town in relation to its nearlying agricultural com- 
munities also 48 per cent. The town had a 33 per cent imbalance with 
rural industrial communities, but the rural industrial groups showed 
only a 19 per cent imbalance with towns. The later period again shows 
a marked reduction in the margins for all groups except the rural indus- 
trial. The accessible agricultural group showed certain peculiarities for 
intermediate migrations: imbalance in regard to rural industry in the 
regressive direction, and even more considerable imbalance in the inter- 
change currents, resulting in gains, in both periods. In the later period, 
the inaccessible group also showed a considerable imbalance in the 
interchange currents, resulting, however, in losses. 

(3) For the far streams (50 kilometers or over) the greatest im- 
balance was shown, for all groups, with Stockholm; in the first period, 
34 per cent for the inaccessible agricultural group, 54 per cent for the 
accessible agricultural group, and 27 per cent for both the rural in- 
dustrial and towns. This margin increased significantly in the second 
period for the town, slightly for the rural industrial group, and scarcely 
significantly for the inaccessible agricultural group, but fell off markedly 
for the accessible agricultural group. 

(4) When the very short streams are excluded, and all other streams 
examined, the following general pattern emerges for the first period:*” 


Imbalance 50 per cent or more: 
Accessible agricultural groupesStockholm (—54.3+3.8) 


17 To aid in ranking the various streams, the standard deviation of each percentage is 
shown. See footnote, Table II for description of symbols. 
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Imbalance 40-50 per cent 
Towneagricultural communities (+ 43.5.7) 
Inaccessible agricultural groupestowns (—41.4+1.8) 
Imbalance 30-40 per cent 
Accessible agricultural groupestowns (—37.5-++1.8) 
Inaccessible agricultural group<>Stockholm (— 33.9+3.0) 
Imbalance 20-30 per cent 
Town<>rural industry (+29.8+.6) 
TowneStockholm (—27.2+.8) 
Rural industrial group<e»Stockholm (—27.4+1.3) 
Imbalance 10-20 per cent 
Rural industrial groupestowns (—17.1+.6) 
Inaccessible agricultural group<>industry (—14.5-+1.0) 
Imbalance, less than 10 per cent (to balance) 
Rural industrial group<>agriculture (+8.5-++.3) 
Town<stowns (+7.8-+.4) 
Inaccessible agricultural group<>agriculture (—6.2+.4) 
Accessible agricultural group<srural industry (—5.4+.6) 
Accessible agricultural groupe>agriculture (+ 4.4.4) 
Rural industrial groupe>rural industry (—.3-.1) 
The pattern for the later period is as follows: 
Imbalance 30-40 per cent 
Town<Stockholm (— 35.7.7) 
Inaccessible agricultural group<>Stockholm (—37.6+3.4) 
Rural industrial group<»Stockholm (—32.0-+1.4) 
Imbalance 20-30 per cent 
Inaccessible agricultural groupestowns (—21.7+1.6) 
Accessible agricultural groupesStockholm (—20.4+3.0) 
Imbalance 10-20 per cent 
Accessible agricultural groupestowns (—14.7+1.3) 
Towne agriculture (+13.7+.5) 
Rural industrial groupestowns (—11.8-+.6) 
Imbalance less than 10 per cent (to balance) 
Inaccessible agricultural group<srural industry (—9.1=.7) 
Towne<srural industry (+5.1+.2) 
Inaccessible agricultural groupesagriculture (— 4.3.3) 
Rural industrial groupesagriculture (+4.2+.3) 
Accessible agricultural group<>rural industry (+ 3.1.4) 
Rural industrial groupesrural industry (+ 1.8.2) 
Accessible agricultural groupesagriculture (+1.6+.3) 
Townestowns (+.2+.05) 


These patterns conform fairly well with the assumptions made in this 
analysis: the cross-currents show the least compensation (greatest im- 
balance) in migration streams between communities most dissimilar in 
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type, more compensation (less imbalance) in those between communi- 
ties more similar in type, finally approaching a balance between com- 
munities of the same general type. Many of the margins have narrowed 
over time, but the general pattern has persisted. The deviations which 
occur may with some confidence be attributed more to defects in the 
classification and limitations in the group of communities analyzed than 
to an erroneous statement of the problem. 

To summarize: an attempt has been made to disentangle the various 
cross-currents in the streams of internal migration by classifying mi- 
grants according to the types of communities of origin and destination 
and by taking into account the distance spanned in the migrations. The 
main streams have been defined as progressive, regressive, or interchange 
in terms of the relative degree of industrialization and urbanization of 
the communities of origin and destination, agricultural communities 
being assumed to be the least complex from this standpoint, the me- 
tropolis the most complex, with rural industrial communities and towns 
occupying intermediate positions. The relative strength of each stream 
has been indicated, holding distance constant, and the compensating ten- 
dencies of cross-currents investigated. The resulting migration pattern 
has shown a definite tendency towards greater imbalance (noncompensa- 
tion) in cross-currents as the communities of origin and destination be- 
come most dissimilar, and conversely, a tendency for the cross-currents to 
approach a state of balance as the communities of origin and destination 
become more similar. In general, the margins between the cross-currents 
have diminished over time, but the pattern has persisted. 

Some of the limitations of this analysis have been pointed out, espe- 
cially in regard to the oversimplification of the classification of com- 
munities of origin and destination. One further point should be pointed 
out—anticipating the results of an analysis now in progress—and that 
is that the present analysis neglects to differentiate the streams of migra- 
tion in terms of the classes of persons comprising these streams. Sex, 
age, and family-status are important variables, both from the viewpoint 
of distance and of type of migration. When these are allowed for, the 
analysis will attain greater sociological significance. 


APPENDIX 


This paper has not been concerned with the relation between the 
number of migrants and population, but rather with a comparison of 
the proportions assumed by the different streams of migrants. In order 
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to bring this paper in line with the one recently published in The 
American Journal of Sociology, however, and to indicate the extent of 
the total streams of internal migration in relation to the population of 
the four community groups studied, the following table is presented; 
showing annual averages for each 10-year period. The two groups of 
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agricultural communities are twice as mobile as agricultural communi- 
ties in general in Sweden in both periods; the rural industrial one and 
one-half times as mobile as Swedish rural industrial communities in 
general in the first period and slightly above average in the second. 
The town falls below the Swedish average in the second period." 

The very high mobility of the agricultural communities is due, in 
part, to the fact that their area is far below the Swedish average for all 
agricultural communities. 


18 [bid., p. 351. 












An Attempt to Harmonize Discordant 
Theories and Contradictory Observations 
in the Field of Social Phenomena 







Corrado Gini 





A COMPARATIVE STUDY of the theories current in the field of social 
science strikingly reveals the fact that very often the several authors, in 
some cases the same authors in different parts of their work, ascribe 
systematically diverse and, not infrequently, diametrically opposite re- 
sults to the same phenomena. 

Let us examine some cases in point. 

In Europe, emigration is generally looked upon as a safety valve for 
overpopulated countries, and immigration as a factor in populating 
countries of low demographic density. But in America a theory has 
been and still is accepted which holds that migratory movements do 
not really exercise any influence on the growth of population, since the 
place of emigrants in the country of origin will be filled by the more 
numerous births which will occur; while, in the country of destination, 
immigrants will prevent a like number of natives from being born. 

Similarly, Malthusians consider that war is a repressive check useful 
in preventing the excessive growth of population, and this opinion is 
pretty generally shared by writers who in other respects are by no means 
followers of Malthus. But others affiiin that the curve for the growth of 
the several populations, when shown for intervals of sufficient length, 
does not as a rule show a decline during periods of warlike activity, so 
that the losses caused by war might seem to be compensated fairly soon. 
Moreover, systematic studies indicate apparently that it is during the 
periods of more rapid growth that wars occupy the largest place in the 
life of nations. On the other hand, historians often ascribe the decline 
of population and the downfall of nations to war. 

Another example is furnished by the effects which an unusually high 
death rate is supposed to exercise on births. On one side it is remarked 
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that the decline of population thus caused is offset by an exceptionally 
high birth rate, since preventive checks cease, or are at least relaxed. 
With special regard to infant mortality, it has been shown on the 
strength of statistical data that parents who lose a child try to compen- 
sate for the loss by a new birth. On the other hand, the study of the 
monthly statistics for births and deaths shows that variations in the 
death rate are followed at an interval of nine or ten months by varia- 
tions in the opposite direction of the birth rate, and that periods of war, 
depression, and famine are characterized by a high death rate and a low 
birth rate. Nor are examples lacking of populations which, on account 
of the high infant death rate, refuse to have children whom they know 
would be condemned to death. 

Theories on population also afford matter for similar contradictions, 
or apparent contradictions. 

As is well known, Malthus held that any attempt to force the growth 
of population would fail to secure results, since preventive and repres- 
sive checks would annul any increase possibly obtained. But others hold 
that each newcomer to the banquet of life brings with him the labor 
force required to procure the substance he consumes. For many centu- 
ries, moreover, a policy of encouragement, which aimed at securing the 
maximum growth of population, was a fundamental principle of the 
art of government, and the basic idea was that nothing contributes so 
much, not only to the military and political power of a state but also 
to the prosperity of its citizens, as a large population. 

Conversely, many admit that an increase of economic prosperity in- 
evitably leads to an increase in the birth rate; and they prove it, either 
by the concomitant monthly or annual variations in the index numbers 
of economic prosperity and of the birth rate, or by the extraordinary 
growth of the peoples of western Europe and Japan during the recent 
era of industrial expansion. Others, however, claim, on the strength of 
reliable data, that first the birth rate and then natural growth decline 
precisely in the case of those populations and in those classes whose 
standard of life is highest. 

Similar contradictions are met with as regards the effects ascribed to 
the distribution of wealth, and more especially to the subdivision of 
landed property. The equal inheritance rights of all the children of a 
family recognized by the Napoleonic Code, the subdivision of the family 
estate to which this leads, and the dispersion of property to which this 
gives rise, have often been indicated as the chief causes of French 
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de-natality. But this same phenomenon is now occurring with no less 
intensity in countries in which the principles of the Napoleonic Code 
are not recognized. On the other hand, how often is a nation of small 
landowning farmers held up as the model of sound demographic con- 
ditions! To close this series of contrasting theses in this field, I will 
remind the reader that the excessive subdivision of landed property has 
been recognized in the past as one of the causes of the high birth rate 
in Ireland, and of that consequent excess of population which in the 
last century fed the Irish exodus to America. 

With reference to Ireland, it deserves to be noted that another cause 
of the rapid growth of that population was then found in unemploy- 
ment, because idle people were supposed to devote themselves to breed- 
ing children; whereas nowadays no one doubts that unemployment 
helps to lower the birth rate in western countries. 

We may now proceed from the consideration of the relations between 
demographic and economic phenomena to that of the relations existing 
between economic phenomena themselves. 

One currently formulated proposition is that every rise in prices 
limits further the number of purchasers and thus reduces the volume 
of sales. On the other hand, we are just as frequently told that when 
prices are rising, industrial and commercial activity increases, and de- 
clines when prices are falling. Many theoretical economists, basing 
themselves on the so-called equation of exchanges, maintain that an 
increase in the money circulation or an expansion of credit has the effect 
of raising proportionally the level of prices, a proposition however 
which is strongly denied by other economists as well as by many busi- 
ness men. 

Similar divergences are found not only in matters referring to eco- 
nomic facts, but also in those dealing with government intervention. 
When production declines some people recommend the stimulus af- 
forded by governmental intervention, either in the form of inflation or 
in other forms. On the other hand, many claim that the artificial 
encouragement of production only prolongs depression. 

The European nations boast of the advantages which the civilization 
they have introduced confers on the more backward peoples, and they 
adduce in proof thereof the growth of population which has occurred 
under their rule in India, Java, South Africa, Egypt, and other North 
African countries, as also the growth which has occurred, under a regime 
of independence, in Japan, since the assimilation of western civilization. 
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But others, on the strength of results secured in other countries, declaim 
against the deleterious influence which contact with white civilization 
exercises on the social organization and the vitality of backward peoples. 


In many of the previously mentioned cases, it is obvious that each 
of the different theories has been formulated with reference to some 
special situation, and that, while they may be applicable to such cases, 
they cannot be applied to other and different circumstances. We will 
now see if it is possible to discover a guiding thread by which to find 
our way among these apparent contradictions; a principle or principles 
on the strength of which the aforesaid discrepancies can be harmoni- 
ously co-ordinated. 

It seems to me that such a principle is supplied by the sociological 
theory, which I have called “neo-organicism,” which holds that human 
societies are characterized by those mechanisms of self-preservation, 
self-re-equilibration, self-regulation of growth, that are characteristic of 
every organism.* 

Every society is a system existing normally in a state of stable equi- 
librium which therefore tends to recover its original equilibrium when 
subjected to the action of disturbing forces which do not exceed a 
certain intensity or a certain duration. This is precisely the task of the 
mechanism of self-preservation. 

Should the disturbing force exceed the intensity or duration men- 
tioned, or should it, in certain cases, assume special forms, the equi- 
librium is broken; but the disequilibrium thus caused generally sets in 
motion other mechanisms which tend to restore the system to a state of 
equilibrium either identical with (faculty of recovery) or very similar 
to (faculty of readjustment) the original one. 

This happens generally, but not always. 

On the one hand, when the intensity or duration of the disturbing 
force exceeds a second or higher limit, the equilibrium is definitely 
broken and the social organism disintegrates. In such cases the dis- 
equilibrium is deadly. 

Hence the same phenomenon, acting as a disturbing force, may lead 
to different results, according to the differing degrees of intensity, one 

1 The theory of neo-organicism, which is opposed to the old organicist conceptions, is 
set forth in my course of sociology given at the University of Rome. Cf. II neo-organicismo 
(Catania: Studio Editoriale Moderno, 1927). Developments dealing with the mechanism 


of self-preservation, self-re-equilibration, and self-regulation in growth, will be found in 
my volume Prime linee di patologia economica (Milan: Giuffré, 1935). 
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degree arousing a prompt compensatory reaction, whereas another leads 
to a disequilibrium susceptible of readjustment, and yet another leads 
to the disintegration of the social organism. 

Let me add that the same phenomenon which may act in one case as 
a force distributing the equilibrium, may in another produce a reaction 
which corrects a disequilibrium previously caused by other disturbing 
forces. Thus, for instance, fasting may merely produce an appetite; if 
prolonged, it may become a cause of weakness, or sickness, or even 
death; or it may, on the other hand, be a cure for indigestion. 

Sometimes the re-equilibrating reaction may, nevertheless, be unduly 
intense and become, in its turn, the cause of a new disequilibrium. On 
the other hand, occasionally the disequilibrium is of such a nature that, 
while it does not lead to the immediate disintegration of the organism, 
it gradually tends to become more marked, and it becomes impossible 
to restore equilibrium. 

It should also be noted that even in the case of a disequilibrium 
susceptible of readjustment, the faculty of recovery can only be approxi- 
mately distinguished from the faculty of readjustment. As a matter 
of fact it never, or hardly ever, happens that the mechanism of re- 
equilibration assures complete recovery but only readjustment, just as 
the mechanism of self-preservation never, or hardly ever, secures com- 
plete preservation but only adaptation. 

These residual effects of the incomplete reactions of the self-preserv- 
ing and self-re-equilibrating mechanisms, together with the cumulative 
results of those disequilibria which cannot be righted, determine in 
social organisms an evolution which leads them to assume diverse 
characteristics in a more or less regular order which seem to some extent 
independent of the external environment and thus give the impression 
of self-regulation in development. 

Now, in accordance with the stage of development through which 
they are passing, social organisms can react differently to the same 
stimulus. And here we have a further circumstance which explains why 
the same phenomena may lead to different results. 

If we apply these principles to the examples given above, we shall 
see the apparent contradictions melt away and a design of harmonious 
regularity emerge from the multiplicity of phenomena. 


Let us suppose an initial equilibrium between population and means 
of subsistence. Should population increase more rapidly than the means 
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of subsistence, the population will react by increasing productive effort. 
This, as a rule, will suffice to maintain the balance; but, if the growth of 
population should be too excessive or last too long, the powers of self- 
preservation will no longer suffice and a condition of overpopulation 
will ensue which will bring into play Malthusian and neo-Malthusian 
checks. Economic depression will lead a certain number of unmarried 
people to delay marriage or renounce it altogether; births will be 
limited or delayed; and the death rate will rise. The losses which this 
entails will be a further restraint on marriage that will tend to deter 
reproduction. Emigration will be encouraged and immigration hindered. 
Malthusians and neo-Malthusians make the mistake of considering that 
such disequilibrium is inevitable; they do not take into account the 
existence of the mechanisms for self-preservation, and they therefore 
consider that society is in a state of unstable equilibrium in which every 
disturbance causes disequilibrum. On the other hand, the optimistic 
view taken by many of their opponents is also erroneous for they 
suppose that the mechanism of self-preservation is always completely 
effective. 

It may happen that population and natural resources do not balance; 
that, as the result of shortcomings in the social system, or as a result of 
epidemics, wars, or natural calamities, the country is in a condition 
of underpopulation. In such a hypothetical condition, an increase of 
the population more rapid than that of natural resources (or, we might 
say, than the potential means of subsistence) will be the cause not of 
economic depression but of prosperity. Such conditions occurred for 
centuries in Europe in the Middle Ages and at the beginning of the 
modern era, and they explain the favor with which the theory of the 
maximum population was received. They also occurred in many colo- 
nies and are still met with today in recently settled countries. 


Let us now consider the other side of the relations between popula- 
tion and means of subsistence, starting in this case also on the hypothesis 
of an initial equilibrium, which is broken not by excess of population 
but by an excess of means of subsistence. 

Here again the mechanism of self-preservation enters forthwith into 
action. Repeated inquiries have shown that bumper crops, prosperous 
industries, and flourishing trade are accompanied by a low death rate 
and a high marriage rate, followed by a high birth rate, the reverse 
phenomena occuring in periods of depression and scarcity. But when 
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the excess of means of subsistence continues, or exceeds certain limits, 
the reaction slows down or is inadequate, and wealth accumulates pro- 
gressively, indicating disproportion between population and means of 
subsistence. This disproportion is characterized by the fact that it does 
not determine a re-equilibrating action; on the contrary, when it has 
attained a certain degree of intensity, it has the tendency to grow 
steadily more marked. As a matter of fact, each new unit of population 
brings his or her labor force, but not an adequate amount of capital; 
and, on the other hand, the richer a family the more difficult it is to 
make that wealth increase over a generation in the same ratio as the 
children, so as to ensure to each of them a fortune equal to that which 
their parents possessed. This holds good not only for material wealth, 
but also for personal capital accumulated by education and training. 
This gives rise to and intensifies the desire to limit the number of 
children. 

Moreover, when a certain point has been reached, wealth is often 
accompanied by a regime of hypernutrition (which seems to weaken the 
biological powers of reproduction) and always by physical and intellec- 
tual pleasures which compete with the satisfactions of the sexual drive. 

These several factors combine in determining a demographic cycle in 
the evolution of nations. 

But here again we must bear in mind that the initial position may be 
not one of equilibrium but of disequilibrium, e.g., the country passing 
through an overpopulation crisis. In this case, the fact that the means 
of subsistence increase more rapidly than the population may be a factor 
of re-equilibration, and will be followed by a more rapid growth of the 
population, as a result of the relaxation of preventive and repressive 
checks. This is what is now happening in India. 

Again, we should note that sometimes economic expansion and the 
growth of population, while exercising a reciprocal influence on one 
another, may not be the consequence one of the other, but both may 
be concomitant manifestations of the cycle of evolution of a people, 
which involves a stage of demographic and economic expansion fol- 
lowed by a later stage of stagnation, and lastly by decline. 


Let us now pass to the consideration of the different behavior of 
sales in relation to price variations. 

When there is an exceptionally high demand or an exceptionally low 
supply of certain goods, prices rise and the number of purchasers is 
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limited. Equilibrium will be preserved if production, encouraged by 
higher prices, can be rapidly raised to the level required to meet the 
demand, thus bringing prices back to the equilibrium level. 

But it may happen that the long time required for the production of 
goods (for example in agriculture) or outside hindrances (such as the 
lack of a certain kind of labor owing to general mobilization) or in- 
adequate supplies of raw materials prevent production from respond- 
ing to the encouragement afforded by higher prices. Even if it responds 
thereto, it may be inadequate to meet the national demand increased by 
certain special requirements such as those of reconstruction following 
wars or natural calamities. A deficit of said goods then arises in which 
sales, if left alone, tend to be correspondingly limited. 

On the other hand, the price may be not a primary but a secondary 
phenomenon, owing to the creation of fictitious purchasing power either 
by inflation, or by the artificial expansion of credit. In such cases the 
larger means at the disposal of the market will facilitate purchases and 
increase the volume of sales. During the past war and postwar years, an 
ample recourse to inflation was generalized as a means of overcoming 
the crisis of underproduction, on the cessation of which a deflationary 
policy was adopted. Under such circumstances it is easy to see why 
rising prices were accompanied by a greater volume of sales, and falling 
prices by the stagnation of production and trade. 

This does not mean, however, that any increase in the money circu- 
lation or any expansion of credit has the effect of raising proportionally 
the level of prices or of stimulating production and exchanges. The 
result of some statistical researches suggest, on the contrary, that, when 
the said increase or expansion is not too marked, some compensating 
factors occur (primarily through a reduced rapidity of circulation) so 
that the level of prices and volume of exchanges are not sensibly 
affected. Only when the money or credit inflation attains certain limits 
the equilibrium is broken and the effect is one of cumulative instead of 
compensating variations. 

When the government controls money but not production, a pro- 
nounced inflation is the most convenient and reliable means at its dis- 
posal for encouraging productive activities during a period of scarcity. 
But when the government extends its control to cover production, as 
has been the case of recent years in many countries, the same result can 
be secured by the direct regulation of factory activities. 

It is not, however, certain that this means of propulsion is advisable 
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in all cases in which production is found to be abnormally low. Such a 
low level may indeed be due to reaction against depression caused by 
overproduction. In such a case, recourse to inflation, or compulsory 
activity required of production, would be a mistake comparable to that 
of trying to cure an attack of indigestion by administering a tonic instead 
of ordering a fast, or worse still by endeavoring to follow a normal diet. 


Let us attempt a similar examination of the several effects which the 
rise of the death rate may have on the birth rate. Let us take, first of 
all, the case in which such a rise may be considered as a primary phe- 
nomenon in relation to the ratio between births and deaths, inasmuch 
as it does not depend on circumstances (economic factors, for instance) 
also affecting the birth rate. Under such circumstances, there is a tend- 
ency in each family group to fill the gap made by death. The death of a 
baby leads to, or at least hastens, the birth of another; the death of a 
mother or elder sister may induce the son to marry so that the house- 
hold may be run by a competent woman; the death of the head of the 
family breaks up the group, and encourages those members who have 
not already done so to form each a family of his own. When these means 
are inadequate to compensate the losses entailed by an exceptionally 
high death rate, there arises a scarcity of population as compared to the 
demand for brain and muscle. The economic difficulties which hindered 
marriage or limited the number of offspring are reduced; the stimulus 
to emigration declines; immigration is attracted. On the other hand, an 
exceptionally high death rate is generally of a selective character, so 
that the average vitality of the survivors is above normal. Population 
balance sheets, both as the result of the natural and the social move- 
ment, thus leave an active margin of an exceptional character which 
soon re-establishes the lost equilibrium. 

But all this is based on the supposition that the unusually high death 
rate does not exceed certain limits of degree and duration. If it should, 
the social organization would be upset and the demand for manual and 
brain work instead of increasing, would decline. In extreme cases in 
which the death rate reaches alarming heights, married people try to 
avoid having and rearing children, and society rapidly goes to pieces. 

But here again another hypothesis must be considered, i.e., when the 
exceptional death rate is not the cause but the effect of disequilibrium, 
as when it is determined by economic depressions or by transitory ad- 
verse climatic conditions. This is indeed more frequently the case. And 
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then not only does the high death rate not have the effect of improving 
the assets and reducing the debits of the demographic balance sheets, 
but on the contrary the birth rate falls and immigration declines, while 
the tendency to emigrate increases. All these phenomena, no less than 
the high death rate itself, represent reactions to secure readjustment 
to the economic and climatic disequilibrium. Disequilibrium of this de- 
scription is, on the other hand, of a transitory character. When economic 
or climatic conditions again become normal, the population is found to 
be scanty. The lack of balance is then felt in the opposite direction, and 
the death rate, the birth rate, and the migratory movement react in the 
opposite direction to that just described. 


In a similar manner can the different theories on the effects of migra- 
tion and wars be harmonized. 

If we start with an equilibrium between demographic and economic 
conditions which a migratory movement upsets, then in the country of 
emigration the birth rate will tend to rise and the death rate to fall, 
while vice versa in the country of immigration we shall find a fall in 
the birth rate and a rise in the death rate. In both cases there is a 
tendency to re-establish the equilibrium, in conformity with what we 
may describe as the American theory, by securing the same level of 
population which would have been attained had the disturbance caused 
by emigration not occurred. 

If instead there be a disequilibrium between demographic and eco- 
nomic conditions, under which emigration is caused by overpopulation 
and immigration by underpopulation, then emigration corrects the ex- 
cess and immigration the deficiency, in accordance with what we may 
term the European theory. It may happen, of course, that it be corrected 
only partially since the re-equilibrating mechanisms do not always work 
in full. Sometimes, on the contrary, as though acted on by the force of 
inertia, it happens that they exceed the mark, and emigration from a 
given country persists even when the surplus population has been ab- 
sorbed, and immigration into another country continues after the deficit 
has been made up. 

Of course the possibility is not excluded—indeed it often happens— 
that the migratory movement occurs between two countries which, from 
the point of view we are considering, are in different conditions, the 
one being in a state of equilibrium, the other of disequilibrium. It is 
precisely from this diversity—real or supposed—that there often arises 
the clash of interests between emigration and immigration countries. 
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Many of the above considerations hold good for wars. 

If the effects of a war interfere with the pre-existing demographic- 
economic equilibrium, when the disturbance ceases the losses tend to be 
rapidly repaired by a recovery of the birth rate, a decline of the death 
rate, and a particularly favorable balance of migratory movements. And 
this explains why, if we consider the matter over periods of considerable 
duration, the growth curve for population often reveals no marked 
decline in relation to war periods. Of course this presupposes, on the 
one hand, that the war losses do not (on account of the excessive 
violence or prolonged duration of hostilities) exceed a given limit 
beyond which the vitality of the nation might be endangered; on the 
other hand, it presupposes that wars do not follow one another in too 
rapid succession, so that they may allow time for the machinery of re- 
equilibration to perform, on each occasion, its healing task. 

This work of repairing losses is not called into play when the initial 
position is one of overpopulation, which is often a concomitant cause, 
if not indeed the primary cause, of war. It does not come into play, 
unless—as not infrequently happens—the direct or indirect losses caused 
by the war and the consequent decline in the birth rate, go beyond the 
extent needed for restoring equilibrium, so that a condition of over- 
population makes way for one of underpopulation. 

The nature and effects of wars differ moreover very greatly with the 
degree of development of the countries. It is evidently much easier to 


find a condition of overpopulation when a nation is in a period of 


expansion than when it is stagnant or declining; therefore, wars repre- 
senting re-equilibrating reactions are more likely to occur during the 
former than during the latter stages. On the other hand, if the war has 
led to underpopulation, the recovery from war losses is easier during 
the stage of expansion. 

Here we undoubtedly have one of the causes which explain why wars 
play a larger part in the life of nations during the stage of expansion 
than during those of stagnation and decline. But probably this is not 
the only reason. National like individual characteristics develop har- 
moniously. Periods characterized by a notable increase of population 
are generally those in which nations develop the spirit of enterprise, 
sometimes of adventure. On the other hand, conservative tendencies 
prevail during the stages of stagnation and decline. Thus nature sup- 
plies nations with the psychological preparation which enables them to 
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avail themselves of the demographic resources with which they are 
likewise endowed by nature. 


The different psychology of a people in the various stages of its 
development also accounts for the different effects on reproductivity, 
which at one time were and now are ascribed to unemployment, and 
those which on several occasions, have been and are ascribed to the 
subdivision of the family estate, and to the splitting up of or, vice versa, 
to the concentration of landed property. The fact is that very often 
our reasoning is only the accommodating advocate of our instincts. 
During the youthful stages of national development, the preponderating 
instinct of reproduction prevails over hedonistic considerations, reason 
finds the justification for its satisfaction in those very circumstances 
which, when the ratio of power between the two tendencies is reversed, 
will be invoked in favor of the opposite line of conduct. 

This diverse psychology also helps to explain the drastically different 
reactions of backward peoples caused by contacts with higher civili- 
zations. A people which have entered the stage of decadence or which 
are proceeding towards decline are crystallized in their traditional or- 
ganization. Faced by unforseen situations, they lack that adaptability 
which may become a condition of survival. Having lost their old habits, 
they are unable to assimilate new ones; having lost their own ideals, the 
all-powerful instinct of life is unable to suggest others; nor are they 
able to adapt alien ideals to their own needs. When brought into 
contact with a different civilization their own organization breaks down 
irreparably, and their physiques are unable to resist the inroads of 
imported diseases or exotic vices. Such a people die out, sterile and 
despairing. This was the fate of the Tasmanians; this is the fate im- 
pending for many of the primitive peoples of Australasia, of the Arctic 
and Antarctic lands, and of the equatorial jungles. How different have 
been the reactions of other peoples full of life such as the Japanese, 
the Hindus, the Arabs, the Bantus, and some of the American Indian 
tribes. Brought in contact with superior civilization, they preserve their 
own views on life; if other beliefs are forced on them, as in the case of 
the peoples of the New World, they adapt them to their own psy- 
chology which, beneath the surface of the new varnish, continues only 
slightly modified; their own social and family organization is frequently 
injured by the introduction of foreign factors, ill-suited to it, but sooner 
or later it reconciles itself to them, and not infrequently it takes wise 
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advantage of them. Imported microbes and vices, against which the 
individual and social organism had not acquired immunity, do not fail 
to produce their pernicious effects, but the strong constitution resists 
and soon adapts itself to them. Numerical growth does not cease— 
sometimes, indeed, it is accentuated—and the newly assimilated culture 
not infrequently helps to stimulate in a marked degree technical and 
economic evolution. 


The object of science is to discover order in apparent disorder. This 
article will have made a scientific contribution to the social sciences if, 
as I hope, it has succeeded in co-ordinating into a systematic whole, 
discordant views and seemingly contradictory observations. 





The Life Cycle of Nebraska Rural Churches 


A. B. Hollingshead 


Ricci of rural religious institutions have reached the general 
consensus that the pioneer generation organized too many churches, 
creating, in most localities, a seriously overchurched condition.’ This 
has resulted in the gradual death of a large proportion of rural churches 
both in the villages and the open country. The present study substan- 
tiates this general thesis. Data, classified according to denomination, 
are presented concerning the organization of congregations, the build- 
ing of edifices, the maintenance of churches, and, finally, their death. 
Emphasis is given to interpreting the factors conditioning each phase 
of the process rather than describing its operative aspects. 

Generalizations presented in this paper are based on data collected 
in three eastern Nebraska counties (Cass, Saline, Seward), covering 
the entire period of white settlement (1854-1935). These counties are 
preponderantly agricultural;* every community in them is definitely 
rural, although one center, Plattsmouth, has 3,793 inhabitants. 

The principal sources of data are denominational records, records of 
individual churches, local histories, newspapers, and personal inter- 
views. The writer realizes that the sources used vary in reliability, but 
they are the only ones available for an investigation of this nature. The 
data cover two well-defined periods. The first extended from the begin- 
ning of settlement to about 1890, and the second, from 1890 to the 
present. These correspond to the successional stages and time sequences 
developed for the Middle West by Ross.* 

A. B. Hollingshead is instructor in sociology at the University of Indiana. 

1C. O. Gill and G. Pinchot, Six Thousand Country Churches (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1920), p. 8; H. N. Morse and E. deS. Brunner, The Town and Country 
Church in the United States (New York: George H. Doran Company, 1923), chap. iii; 


E. deS. Brunner, G. S. Hughes, and Marjorie Patten, American Agricultural Villages 
(New York: George H. Doran Company, 1927). 

2 For an analysis of the agriculture of this region, see Walter Hansen, “Dissected Drift 
Plain of Southeastern Nebraska,’’ Economic Geography, X11 (1936), 382-391. 

8 J. B. Ross, “The Agrarian Changes in the Middle West,” Political Science Quarterly, 


XXV (1910), 625-637. 
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Fourteen denominations are represented in the 34 communities in- 
cluded in this study. These were classed into two groups by the in- 
vestigator, nine being placed in one and five in the other. These will 
hereafter be referred to as Group A* and Group B.° The basis of 
distinguishing them was twofold: the first referred to the denomina- 
tion’s policy toward membership; the second grew out of the nationality 
composition. Denominations represented in Group A were, during the 
pioneer period, primarily concerned with individual salvation;* their 
members were almost entirely recruited from pioneer American stock. 
Most of the denominations in this group held rigidly to the idea that 
each person must work out his own salvation. He might do so within 
a particular denomination, through the scriptures, by conversion, or he 
might be ‘‘saved’”” by one denomination and still be a member of an- 
other, as each denomination, within limits, recognized the validity of 
another's teaching. Extreme emphasis, in most of these denominations, 
was placed upon missionary drives, revivals, and individual proselyting. 

Denominations in Group B did not use the revival technique, either 
in converting new members or retaining the old ones. On the other 
hand, they placed great emphasis on Christian nurture; they denied the 
validity of an individual’s interpretation of the scriptures. Members of 
these denominations had to seek salvation within the church’s doctrines, 
rather than in the scriptures, or in the teachings of another denomina- 
tion. The vast majority of their members, during the pioneer era, were 
immigrants or first-generation Americans. These differences in theo- 
logical outlook and the nativity of the membership have been con- 
ditioning factors in the life cycle of the churches in this group. The 
roles these factors have played will be evident when we come to the 
presentation of data on the phases of the life cycle. 


II 


‘THE CONGREGATION-FORMING PROCESS 


As soon as Nebraska Territory was opened for settlement, ministers 
of the denominations represented in Group A entered the pioneer 


* Group A includes the following denominations: Adventist, Baptist, Christian Brethren, 
Christ Scientist, Congregational, Latter-day Saint, Methodist, Presbyterian, and United 
Brethren. 

5 Group B is composed of these: Catholic, Episcopal, Evangelical, Lutheran, and 


Mennonite. 
6 For a discussion of this point see: Warren H. Wilson, The Evolution of the Country 


Community (Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1923), pp. 11-16. 
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settlements. They brought the gospel to the frontiersmen" before they 
had a chance to backslide from their last revivalistic conversion.’ On 
the frontier, ministers were usually itinerants making their way from 
one settlement to another and gathering the faithful into meetings. 
Assemblies were at first held in tents, groves, and the dugouts of private 
families; after houses and schoolhouses were built, these became the 
places of worship. Congregations consisted of six or eight of the stal- 
warts in the faith.’ Normally congregations were formed as soon as 
settlement had advanced sufficiently that there were enough people of 
a particular faith in a neighborhood or nascent community center for 
a preaching point to be established by the circuit rider. The little group 
meeting in an isolated farm house, a rude dugout, a sod or log school- 
house, was soon augmented by new settlers and by those converted at 
the periodic revivals, or through continuous individual proselyting by 
lay brethren. 

The frontier fringe of settlement also carried into Nebraska a few 
communicants of every denomination represented in Group B, with the 
exception of the Mennonites. Each of these denominations dispatched 
to the new territory missionary priests who held services, according to 
the practices of their faith, for the widely scattered settlers.*° As the 
frontier was pushed farther westward and the country settled up, more 
communicants came from centers farther east and from Europe. The 
clergy realized that if their people were to remain “stalwarts in the 
faith” they must be gathered into colonies where a parish could be 
organized and a priest maintained. With this in mind the Catholic, 
Evangelical, and Lutheran denominations consistently gathered their 
communicants into colonies, integrated around the church. A part of 
this policy was a well-organized system of directing new immigrants to 
a neighborhood where other communicants were located. Under the 
guidance of church officials, religious colonies representative of the 

7 For histories of these early ministers’ activities see: M. A. Bullock, Congregational 
Nebraska (Lincoln, 1905); Julius F. Schwarz, History of the Presbyterian Church in 
Nebraska (Omaha, 1924), pp. 29-210; A. D. Williams, Four Years of Co-operation 
(Kenesaw, Nebraska, 1888); David Marquette, History of Nebraska Methodism, 1854- 
1904; A. K. Gergers, The Church of the United Brethren in Christ (Dayton, 1913). 

8 Marquette, op. cit., p. 211. 

® A. T. Andreas, History of Nebraska (Chicago, 1882), pp. 474, 476, 483, 1344, 1346, 
1412, 1413, and 1416. 

10 Diocese of Lincoln, Chancery Records (Catholic); Diocese of Nebraska, Bishop's 
Private Records (Episcopal); Monsignor Shine, “Diocese of Lincoln,” in J. S. Morton, 


History of Nebraska, 11, 458; Evangelical and Lutheran documents in various churches; 
also interviews with Evangelical and Lutheran ministers. 
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denominations in Group B were formed in villages and in the open 
country. 

The responsibility, both in Europe and America, was placed on the 
migrant to go where a congregation of his faith already existed, or, at 
least, where people of his acquaintance were settling. Information given 
to the emigrants when they left the home community easily enabled 
them to find fellow villagers or countrymen in Nebraska. When a 
family located on the open prairies, apart from other families of the 
faith, it was its Christian duty to see that more families came so a 
congregation could be organized as soon as possible. This generaliza- 
tion applies to Lutherans, Evangelicals, and Catholics. The Episcopa- 
lians did not pursue this policy. The results are apparent in Table II. 

The Mennonites developed a form of social organization so different 
from the other denominations that it merits separate mention. This 
denomination extends itself through definitely organized colonies sent 
out from old established communities." When this group settles in a 
new place it attempts to buy all the available land. This inevitably 
produces a homogeneous Mennonite neighborhood. As the children 
mature and marry, this closely knit in-group grows through natural 


TABLE I 


ORGANIZATION OF CONGREGATIONS, ERECTION OF EDIFICES, AND DEATH OF 
CONGREGATIONS FOR GROUPS A AND B, By YEARS, 1854-1935. 
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11 For a general history of this group in America, see J. S. Hartzler and Daniel Kauff- 
man, Mennonite Church History (Scottsdale, Pa., 1905). 
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accretion. To avoid what they call “branch-binding,” one or two very 
pious families are selected to go forth and find a suitable site for a new 
colony. Thus in the spring of 1873, one Abraham Stutzman, with his 
wife and children, came to Nebraska to found a colony. By 1876, the 
new colony was well established on the high prairies of Seward County. 
In that year a congregation was formally organized. This occurred in 
the open country six miles from a village. The parent body has grown 
so large that three additional country churches have been founded within 
the counties studied. 

Denominations represented in Group A entered and organized con- 
gregations in Nebraska Territory immediately after it was opened to 
settlement (Table I). By the end of 1855 five denominations had 
organized.'* Denominations in Group B were not represented until 
1860, when three congregations in this group’* were located in the 
nascent town of Plattsmouth. Until after the close of the Civil War 
these were the only denominations of Group B which organized congre- 
gations. During this same period, seven denominations in Group A 
were actively organizing new congregations among the pioneer Ameri- 
can settlers. The organization of 14 congregations by denominations 
in Group A, during the war period, in contrast to none in Group B, 
was conditioned by the composition of the pioneer population. Of the 
settlers who located in Cass County between April 1, 1860, and April 
15, 1865, 91.1 per cent were native-born Americans.* This was the 
only county settled before the close of the Civil War. By 1868 the 
settlement pattern was well laid down in the three counties studied, 
and congregations were rapidly being organized by most of the denomi- 
nations. It should be noted that congregation-forming reached its high- 
est point in both groups in 1875. From then on it gradually slowed 
and ceased by 1890. In general, the formation of congregations was 
conditioned by three factors: (1) the composition of population in the 
newly formed community centers and open country; (2) the rapidity 
of settlement before, during, and after the Civil War until all the land 
was settled; and (3) the rapid formation of all basic community insti- 
tutions as soon as settlement occurred. The congregation-forming phase 
in the life cycle of churches reflected and was concomitant with the 

12 Baptist, Christian Disciples, Methodist, Presbyterian, and United Brethren. 

18 Catholic, Episcopal, Lutheran. 

14 Manuscript copy of United States Census, 1860; Nebraska Territory, Cass County; 


Territorial Census, Nebraska, 1865. These manuscripts are located in the Nebraska State 
Historical Society Library, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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process of settlement. Another manifestation of this was the relation- 
ship between the percentages of native and foreign-born in the total 
population and the percentage of congregations organized by each 
group. By the end of the pioneer period, 1890, the foreign-born consti- 
tuted 21.4 per cent of the total population in Cass County, 30.0 per 
cent in Saline County, and 23.0 per cent in Seward County. The per- 
centages of foreign-born in the population closely approximate the 
per cent (29.3) of congregations organized by the denominations in 
Group B. The obverse of this is the close approximation of the per- 
centage of native-born Americans in the population of each county 
to the percentage of congregations organized by denominations in 
Group A. 


Ill 


ERECTION OF CHURCH EDIFICES 


The erection of a church edifice by a congregation in a pioneer 
Nebraska community was a difficult undertaking. It involved raising 
funds from families struggling with an adverse environment for a bare 


existence. Setting aside a sum for the building fund meant a real 
sacrifice, yet the average family, in all probability, readily gave what 
it could. Raising the initial fund was only a minor portion of the 
problem. Other aspects were equally serious. These included the trans- 
portation of building materials hundreds of miles, by rail, boat, or 
freight wagon, and the actual erection of the structure by men busy 
with urgent everyday tasks. No native timber, stone, or other building 
materials were readily available. Scarcity of money, the extreme poverty 
of the average family, and the small membership in each congregation, 
all made the erection of a building a major undertaking. The building 
of a church edifice, except in the Missouri River towns, in view of the 
difficulties just mentioned, perforce had to await the coming of the 
railroads, settlement of the country, and above all the creation of an 
economic surplus. 

The erection of an edifice marked the second phase of institutional- 
ization. This lagged behind the first, both temporarily and numerically. 
Before 1896, 226 congregations were organized, but only 163 edifices 
had been erected by the same date. The modal time-lag between organ- 
izing congregations and erecting buildings was 10 years. The typical 
denomination gradually organized congregations from 1856 to 1870; 
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then followed a five-year period of exceedingly rapid growth, concomi- 
tant with the coming of the railroads; and, after 1875 the average 
denomination greatly curtailed its organizing activities. Then came the 
task of building. In 1870, the average denomination possessed less than 
two buildings, although it had seven congregations. Between 1872 and 
1885, it built edifices at an almost constant rate. Then the movement 
slowed and after 1895 it almost ceased, only a few buildings being 
erected at later dates. 

The first two phases in the life cycle were practically complete by 
the end of the pioneer era. The first was well developed by 1875, the 
second by about 1885. The first was contingent upon settlement in the 
emergent villages, towns, and on the countryside; the second had to 
await the development of the community structures so easily and hastily 
organized in the first hectic pioneer years. The differential rates of 
erecting edifices between Groups A and B can be seen by observation 
of Table I. 

The third and fourth phases are not clear cut. It is difficult to demon- 
strate statistically the existence of the third without a careful compara- 
tive study of individual church budgets, the personnel of the ministry, 
membership, attendance, and the attitudes of the members (both active 
and inactive) over a relatively long period. Another recognized but 
unsolved problem was the determination of the points at which phase 
two ended and three began and ended. The same observation applied 
to the fourth phase. The investigator abandoned these problems after 
a time; first, because of their magnitude and, second, because in most 
cases the data do not exist for such an analysis. Nevertheless, such a 
genetic study would be of great value in throwing light upon the 
dynamic processes involved in the rise and decline of institutional 
structures. 


IV 


DEATH OF CONGREGATIONS 


Decadence has characterized religious institutions in the communities 
studied since the early 1890's. The pioneer era, in contrast to the 
present, was dominated by growth in all institutional structures. The 
spatial and numerical patterns of the communities were fully developed 
by the late 1880's. The population in each county reached its peak in 
1890; since then there has been a constant decrease in each. Between 
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1890 and 1930 the decrease of population in these counties has been: 
Cass, 26.8 per cent; Saline, 13.7 per cent; and Seward, 1.9 per cent. 
The rapid settlement, coupled with the accompanying exploitation, 
accounted for the increases in population during the pioneer era. Con- 
solidation of community structures in terms of new techniques in farm- 
ing, marketing, transportation, and communication has dominated the 
present period. Institutional structures and population had to readjust 
themselves to the ecological base created by the new way of life. This 
readjustment has been going on for the last 40 years. 

A series of severe droughts began in 1890 and lasted through 1895. 
Coincident with this major disaster occurred the devastating economic 
depression of the 1890's, which froze the credit so badly needed in new 
communities and forced upon debtors the liquidation of obligations 
contracted during the flush-money years of the preceding decade. A 
parsimonious nature, combined with economic maladjustment, precipi- 
tated the high-plains communities into a crisis. Depopulation was 
accompanied by institutional disintegration. Religious denominations 
lost members, ministers’ salaries were cut, many went unpaid, while 
all religious activities were seriously curtailed.’* In spite of increased 
zeal on the part of the faithful, churches began to close, because they 
were too weak numerically and too poor financially to support a minis- 
ter and other ecclesiastical necessities. Religious institutions, like other 
phases of community activity, never recovered from the shock created 
by the events of the 1890's. Disintegration, which became perceptible 
then, has continued to the present. 

Table I (columns 5 and 6) shows that the death of congregations 
really began during the Civil War, but the tendency was offset through- 
out the pioneer era by the rapid organization of congregations (columns 
1 and 2). Although the organization of congregations was a rather 
steady movement until the beginning of the 1890's, a period of wide- 
spread deaths occurred in the decade, 1873-1882. This was conditioned 
by serious grasshopper devastations and droughts. The next period of 
dissolution which began in 1892 has continued to the present. This one 
has not been offset by the organization of new congregations. 

Observation of Table II will show that most of the deaths have been 
concentrated in Group A. The mortality figures are extremely high for 

15 For a description of the steps in this process see: W. F. Kumlien, ‘The Social 


Problem of the Church in South Dakota,” Bulletin No. 294, Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Brookings, South Dakota, 1935, p. 36. 
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all denominations in this group, except for the Adventist and Christian 
Scientist, numerically weak congregations. In Group B, only the Episco- 
pal has had a high mortality rate. This is a very significant fact for, 
during the pioneer era, the Episcopal was the only denomination in 
Group B that did not foster colony building as the foundation for a 
parish. Like denominations in Group A, it merely organized missionary 
parishes wherever a few of its communicants had settled. This time- 
honored system did not function under the conditions laid down in 
farming communities settled by different nationalities possessing dif- 
ferent cultural heritages. 
TABLE II 


NUMBERS OF CONGREGATIONS ORGANIZED, EDIFICES BUILT, CONGREGATIONS 
DIED, AND CONGREGATIONS ALIVE IN 1935, BY DENOMINATIONS, 1854-1935 




















GROUP A 
Congregations Edifices Congregations Congregations 
Denomination Organized Built Died Alive in 1935 
Bs i dctoiiviatwnss 2 1 1 1 
isthe ntcdcscuasecces 23 14 20 3 
Ging sccccvccveseses 24 15 17 7 
Christ Scientist............ 2 1 oe 2 
Congregational............. 29 16 25 4 
Latter Day Saints.......... 6 4 2 4 
eer 62 41 30 32 
a 16 ll 15 1 
United Brethren............ 24 14 20 4 
Mk 5. ceebncacacesnccnvac 188 117 130 58 
GROUP B 
| eer 18 15 3 15 
PD esinnnsedveneedee 7 6 4 3 
DT cecccexegewsaes 20 19 5 15 
DE iasccescenenesoses 29 28 1 28 
ree 4 4 an 4 
baka sandnndevesesena 78 72 13 65 

















The data of Table II translated into the relatives of Table III indicate 
the extent of relative decadence between Groups A and B. 

Of 266 congregations organized, a total of 143, or 53.8 per cent, 
has died. Denominations in Group A comprised 90.9 per cent of all 
closed congregations. This differential in mortality between Groups A 
and B can be explained only in terms of culture traits characteristic of 
the Old American stock and the European peasant who came to this 
country as an immigrant farmer. 
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The immigrant settlers transplanted many of their European cul- 
ture traits to the Nebraska countryside and village, where some are 
flourishing, others dying out. Among the present healthy survivors are 
religious ideas and attitudes toward the ownership of land. The foreign- 
born settlers were avid for land. In their peasant ideology land was the 
most precious and enduring form of wealth. Many of them came to 
America for land, and the majority bought it as fast as their resources 
would permit. Catholic, Lutheran, Evangelical, and Mennonite church 
leaders supported their land-hungry communicants in their desire for 
land, and more land. In turn, the landowners supported the church. 
The church functionaries knew that landowners are normally the least 
mobile elements in the population and that they are the most reliable 
in the support of community institutions. Each colony founded by these 
denominations was integrated around a church. As the colony grew 
from natural accretion, the church grew proportionately. 


TABLE III 
RELATIVE DECADENCE BETWEEN GROuPS A AND B 








Group Organized Closea Alive in 1935 
A 70.7 90.9 47.2 
B 29.3 9.1 52.8 














The pioneer American, in contrast to the immigrant settler, viewed 
the ownership of land in a casual way. He had always settled on cheap 
land, partially developed it, then sold when a good offer came. This 
has been the rule in eastern Nebraska. Thus, as the immigrant settlers 
and their descendants have bought land the pioneer American stock has 
migrated from community after community. In consequence, descend- 
ants of the immigrant settlers now own the majority of the land in the 
counties studied ;'* the churches their forefathers founded are vigorous 
in the furtherance of religious ideals. The churches founded by the Old 
American stock have gradually died as their descendants have been 
pushed out of these communities by the ever invading groups who came 
as immigrants during the pioneer era. 


‘ CONCLUSION 


The institutionalization process exhibited in the life cycle of rural 
churches in eastern Nebraska temporally and numerically falls into 
four sequential phases. The first may be designated as the organization 


16 This point will be demonstrated in a forthcoming paper. 
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of congregations in newly settled communities. The second, the erection 
of church edifices, emerged after a community center or neighborhood 
developed a certain degree of consensus, economic stability, social dif- 
ferentiation, and individual congregations attained numerical strength. 
The third phase was marked by the maintenance of the congregation, 
paying for the edifice, and the support of a pastor. The fourth phase 
gradually developed out of the third; it was characterized by the gradual 
decline in membership, the loss of the minister, the abandonment of 
regular services, and, finally, the death of the church. 

The present status of the different denominations in these communi- 
ties can only be understood in the light of the historical circumstances 
sketched in this paper. During the pioneer era two types of religious or- 
ganization were embodied in the founding and development of churches 
in community centers and in the open country. Denominations in 
Group A were primarily concerned with saving souls. The ecclesiastical 
organization was entirely subordinated to this one idea. The church 
was not an integrating factor in community life; it sent its clergy to the 
lonely pioneer so he could be saved. Denominations ruthlessly com- 
peted with each other for the privilege. As a result, several churches 
were organized in a locality populous enough for only one or two. As 
the community matured, many churches, weakened by competition, were 
forced to disband. Denominations in Group B were interested in the 
expansion of an ecclesiastical organization rather than the saving of 
souls. These denominations are essentially authoritarian in their out- 
look, in contrast to those in Group A. They maintain that the church is 
the center of life. Motivated by this ideology, they established churches 
only where their communicants were forming colonies. Every denomi- 
nation in Group B, except the Episcopal, actively entered into and 
directed this process. When a congregation was organized the local 
representatives of the denomination became active in community affairs. 
The church became an integrator of community life. It supported the 
basic cultural values held by its communicants. As the families belong- 
ing to these respective denominations have expanded, the church has 
helped them to realize their ambitions. In spite of the many changes 
which have swept over this area in the last half century, these churches 
have steadfastly held their position in their respective communities. 

In the light of the data presented in this paper, it seems necessary to 
conclude that the death of rural churches is a resultant of many factors. 
We cannot attribute the death of a church to its spatial position alone, 
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to changes in material culture, the rise of “rurbanization,” or any other 
single factor. On the contrary, we should carefully analyze the historico- 
cultural configurations which have motivated the phenomena caught in 
the data-net of a schedule. 





Trends in the Fertility of Married Women 


of Different Social Groups in Certain 


Rural Areas of North Carolina 


C. Horace Hamilton and Marguerite York 


METHOD 


Ts TREND in the fertility of living married women may be deter- 
mined by means of a simple survey in which the following basic items 
of information are obtained for each married woman: (1) age, or year 
of birth; (2) age at time of marriage or year of marriage; and (3) age 
at time each birth occurred or the year in which each birth occurred.’ 
Supplementary data regarding residence, color, occupation, tenure, edu- 
cation, relief status, etc., are, of course, necessary for analyzing the rates 
and trends of fertility in different groups. 
In this study, the rate used is:* 
Number of births 
Number of married women (1) 


A somewhat more logical type of note would be 
Number of births 
Total number of births that could have occurred (2) 








C. Horace Hamilton is economist in rural life problems at the Texas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. Marguerite York is a graduate research assistant at the North Carolina 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

1 This is the third of a series of papers concerning the general subject of population 
trends in North Carolina. 

The data for this paper were taken from a study made in 1935 by the division of rural 
sociology of the North Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station in co-operation with the 
North Carolina Emergency Relief Administration and the Division of Social Research of 
the Federal Emergency Relief Administration (now the Works Progress Administration). 

This paper is a contribution from the North Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station 
and is published with the approval of the director as Paper Number 90 of the Journal 
Series. 

2 This formula applies to married women of a specific age class and to a specific time 
interval, the age classes being of the order 15-19, 20-24, etc. and the time interval being 
one year. See Raymond Pearl, “Third Progress Report on a Study of Family Limitation,” 
The Millbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, XIV (1936), 276. 
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In order to determine the size of the denominator of formula (2), it 
would be necessary either to know or to assume the maximum possible 
frequency of births to a given group of women. For instance, if 10 
months were the assumed minimum interval between consecutive births, 
then it is mathematically possible for 1,000 women to give birth to 
1,200 babies during a 12-month interval.* 

A slightly different statement of formula (2) is 

Aggregate amount of time spent in pregnancy and childbirth 
Aggregate amount of time available for pregnancy and childbirth (3) 





One thousand married women, for instance, would have in the course 
of one year, an aggregate of 12,000 months available for child bearing. 
The proper use of this formula would involve, as with formula (2), a 
knowledge of the actual time consumed in each childbirth. If this fact 
were not known, then an interval of nine, 10, or more months might 
be assumed. However, unless some knowledge is available as to the 
actual time involved in each childbirth, then formulas (2) and (3) 
have little advantage over formula (1). 

One advantage of formula (3) is that no corrections are needed to 
adjust for the interval between marriage and the birth of the first child, 
because the risk of pregnancy presumably begins very soon after mar- 
riage. The use of formula (3) would also eliminate all argument or 
confusion as to whether or not a married woman is at risk of childbirth 
during pregnancy. 

The fact is, formulas (2) and (3) merely give recognition to the 
fact that pregnancy and childbirth are different parts of the same event 
which is of approximately nine months’ duration.‘ 

No deceased women have been included in this survey. Unless the 
fertility rates of deceased women were significantly different from those 
of the living women, the method used would yield representative rates 
for earlier years’—except for the influence of selective migration. 

3 This assumes that the births are distributed more or less evenly over the 12-month 
time interval. If, however, 1,000 births occurred to 1,000 women in the first two or three 
months of the year, it is mathematically possible for 2,000 births to occur to the 1,000 
women during one year. For the moment, multiple births may be ignored. 

4 The elimination of pregnant women from the denominators of fertility or pregnancy 
rates is obviously erroneous. Some discussion of this point may be found in Livio Livi, 
“Sulla fecondita della donna coniugata secondo I'eta,”” Revue d l'Institut International de 
Statistique, Il (1936), 380-387. A resume of the article is given in English. 

5 See Frank W. Notestein, “The Relation of Fertility and Longevity in Married Women 


Dying after Child Bearing Period,” Millbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, XIV (1936), 
302-303. 
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Women who migrated from the areas studied have not been included 
in this study, while those migrating to the areas have been. The effect 
of this procedure is problematical. It is possible that the women who 
migrated to the cities had lower birth rates, in earlier years, than the 
women who remained in the country areas studied; and, hence, that a 
small downward bias would appear in the secular trend of the fertility 
rates of the women who remained in the areas. However, there are 
several good reasons for assuming that selective migration has had 
little, if any, significant effect upon the trends in the fertility of married 
women. In the first place, the ratio of migrant women to permanent 
residents in the areas studied is relatively low. Second, many of the 
migrant women evidently live in surrounding rural areas not greatly 
different from the ones surveyed. Third, many migrant married women 
migrated before their marriage. 


DETAILED PROCEDURE 
The detailed procedure used in this study may be briefly described 


as follows: 
(1) Collection of field data on the number and age of married women and 
on the number of births to these women each year from 1914 to 1934. 


(2) Sorting and tabulating the data so as to determine for each year the 
number of married women by five-year age groups, from 15 to 44 years 
of age, as well as the number of births to these women.® 

(3) Calculation of specific and adjusted fertility rates of married women, 
between 15 and 45 years of age. 

(4) Smoothing the adjusted rates obtained by means of a three-year moving 
average.’ 


DATA AND SAMPLING 


The data on which this paper is based are taken from a study of 
1,703 families located in the open-country areas of five North Carolina 
counties: Elevation Township, Johnston County; Red Springs Town- 
ship, Robeson County; Beaver Dam Township, Richmond County; 
Colfax Township, Rutherford County; and Pelham Township, Caswell 
County. 

From 300 to 500 households were surveyed in each area. About one- 
half of the households were in two Piedmont areas and the other half 


6 An adjustment was made which had the effect of eliminating all women who had been 


married less than nine months. 
7 The purpose of this procedure was to reduce the rate curves of the different groups 
to a form which would show long-time differences in trends with as little confusion as 


possible. 
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in the three Coastal Plain areas. The particular areas surveyed were 
selected because they were fairly representative of the predominating 
types of agriculture in the major areas of the state. Caswell County 
is located in the Old Tobacco Belt; Rutherford County in the Piedmont 
Cotton area; and Robeson, Richmond, and Johnston counties are in the 
Coastal Plain area. It cannot be said that the sample is representative 
of North Carolina or of the Piedmont and Coastal Plain regions. It is 
very likely, however, that the sample is representative of a relatively 
large area adjacent to the areas studied and of an indefinite nonadjacent 
area which is similar in agriculture and population. 

The representativeness of the sample is further conditioned by the 
fact that only married women living in the area at the time of the survey 
were included. For reasons already mentioned, it is believed that the 
mortality and migration factors have not had any significant influence 
upon the general results. 


GENERAL TRENDS IN FERTILITY 


The adjusted fertility rate in the five rural areas studied dropped 
approximately 30 per cent between 1915 and 1934. See Table I and 
Figure 1. In 1915 the adjusted fertility rate was 339 per 1,000 married 
women as compared with only 233 in 1934. The highest fertility rate 
in the period was 344 in 1916 and the lowest was the 209 of 1931. A 
drop in the adjusted birth rate for 1919 and a rebound of the rate in 
1920, fluctuations due to the war, were to be expected. A more reliable 
but less specific indication of the general trend is indicated in the figures 
by five-year periods. These figures represent the weighted-mean fertility 
rates for each five-year period. The mean fertility rate, adjusted for age, 
was 321 births per 1,000 married women during the 1915-19 period; 
310, for the 1920-24 period; 260, for 1925-29; and 230 for 1930-34. 
The general smoothed curve, seen in Figure 1, indicates that the ten- 
dency for the birth rate to decline was apparently checked in 1932, 
1933, and 1934. However, the small rise in 1934 is not significant, and 
furthermore, may be due to a rebound from the restraining influences 
of the depression. 


TRENDS IN THE FERTILITY OF DIFFERENT SOCIAL CLASSES 
Table II and Figures 2 to 4 show the trends in the fertility of married 
women in different social classes. The number of cases in the sample 
permitted only a simple breakdown of the data on the basis of three 
classifications: viz., color, tenure status, and relief status. 
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WHITE AND COLORED 


Although fertility rates of colored (Negro) women have been con- 
sistently higher than those of white women, the differences have not 
been so great in recent years. The fertility rate of colored women 
showed little tendency to decline before 1925, whereas the fertility rate 
of white women began dropping rapidly about 1921. Or, to put the 
results differently, there appears to be a lag of about four or five years 


TABLE I 
NUMBER OF MARRIED WOMEN 15-44 YEARS OF AGE, NUMBER OF BIRTHS TO 
MARRIED WOMEN, AND FERTILITY RATES OF MARRIED WOMEN (CRUDE, 
ADJUSTED, AND SMOOTHED-ADJUSTED) BY YEARS AND PERIODS, 
1914 To 1934 


FIVE RURAL AREAS, NORTH CAROLINA, 1935 





Number of Number of Fertility or birth rates 
married women births to 
15 to 44 married women . Smoothed 

* 
years of age Adjusted adjustedt 








All years 15,136 


1930-1934 4,545 
1925-1929 3,976 
1920-1924 3,383 
1915-1919 2,767 


958 
936 
904 
879 


1921 
1920 


1919 
1918 
1917 
1916 
1915 


1914 




















*Adjusted to the average age distribution of the married women surveyed, over the entire period. 
+tSmoothed by means of weighted 3-year moving average; middle year receiving twice the weight 
of each adjacent year. 
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CRUDE AND ADJUSTED BIRTH RATES 
(ALL GROUPS) 


BIRTH RATE 
Soo 


4 


4 «86S 16 17 6 2 2 
YEARS 


FIGURE 1. This chart shows the trend in births to married women, 15-44 years of age, 
in five rural areas of North Carolina. The rates (births per 1,000 married women) have 
been adjusted to the mean age distribution of the women in the sample during the entire 
period from 1914 to 1934. This adjustment made very little difference in the general trend 
of fertility. 


in the decline of Negro fertility rates. The adjusted fertility rate of 
colored married women during the period 1930-34 was only 250 as 


compared to 248 for the white women during the period 1925-29. 


RELIEF AND NONRELIEF 

The differences in the fertility of relief and nonrelief women are 
greater than the differences noted in the color or tenure status classifi- 
cations. As has been pointed out by Notestein,* the real significance of 
the high fertility of relief women may be misinterpreted. Parents with 
large families of small children were quite naturally given preference 
by public relief agencies. As a matter of fact, the “relief” for many 
families meant medical care, milk, clothing, and school supplies for 
their children. 

A study of the general trend of the fertility rates reveals no signifi- 
cant difference between relief and nonrelief women. Over a long period 
of time, the fertility rates of both groups have been dropping steadily. 
The peaks noted in the fertility rates of relief women in the years 1924 
and 1930 are considered to be due largely to selection by relief agencies 
and to random fluctuations. The relatively low fertility rate of the 


8 Frank W. Notestein, ‘The Fertility of Populations Supported by Public Relief,” Mi//- 
bank Memorial Fund Quarterly, XIV (1936), 37-39. 
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EERO DY farm tenure, a small number of nonfarm women, 
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included 
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a SEE BFOUDS, have been omitted. 
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BirTH RATES OF MARRIED WOMEN BY COLOR 
(ADJUSTED AND SMOOTHED) 


BIRTH RATE 
500 


400 


100 
i415 6 17 6 9 20 2 22 2 24 29 «30 
YEARS 


FIGURE 2. The fertility of colored women is declining at approximately the same 
rate as the fertility of white women; it lags behind the white rate by about five years. 


BIRTH RATES OF MARRIED WOMEN BY RELIEF STATUS, 1934 


(ADJUSTED AND SMOOTHED) 
BIRTH RATE 


Soo 
RURAL 


400 oe 


! 
NON-RELIEF 


100 
914 «15S 16 7 #1 + 20 2: 22 23 2 2 26 27 24 28 NH FB 3233 3 


YEARS 

FIGURE 3. This chart illustrates the effect of selection of relief families on the differ- 

ential birth rate. There is no indication here that the fertility of relief women since 1930 
has shown any trend significantly different from that of women not on relief. 


relief group before 1920 is due probably to the fact that women with 
nearly grown sons and daughters did not need relief as much as did 


those with younger children. 


OWNER AND NONOWNER 
The fertility of owner women (wives of farm owners) is on the 
average significantly lower than that of nonowner women (wives of 
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BIRTH RATES OF MARRIED WOMEN BY TENURE STATUS 
(ADJUSTED AND SMOOTHED) 


BIRTH RATE 
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Five 


100 
M4 6 7 18 @ 20 26 22 23 2 2 2 27 2 29 58 31 32 33 34 
YEARS 


FIGURE 4. This chart shows the trends in the fertility of farm women—wives of 
owners as compared with nonowners. The rise in the owner rate since 1930 is probably 
significant. The fact that the difference between the rates of the two groups practically 
disappeared after 1931 is portentous—being in line with the data shown in previous charts. 


ADJUSTED BIRTH RATES OF MARRIED WOMEN BY TENURE STATUS 
(FIVE RURAL AREAS) 
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FIGURE 5. This chart compares the fertility rates of four tenure groups of farm 
women for four five-year periods. The uniformity of the differences for the four periods 
lends significance to the data. Differences in the period 1930-34 are significantly smaller 
than in previous periods. 
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TABLE III 
FERTILITY OF MARRIED WOMEN, 15-44 YEARS OF AGE, BY TENURE STATUS IN 
1934, DURING THE Four FIVE-YEAR PERIODS FROM 1915 TO 1935 
FIVE RURAL AREAS, NORTH CAROLINA, 1935 





Total Rates Specific Rates 





Age Age 
Crude |Adjusted 25-29 30-34 





438 


444 244 
295 344 
538 356 
494 388 


275 250 387 309 206 195 


241 209 371 261 115 148 
261 249 333 273 266 215 262 
329 288 525 396 347 306 214 
331 278 513 420 423 250 117 





























tenants, share croppers, and farm laborers). However, the adjusted rate 
for owner married women in 1934 (262 per 1,000) was higher than 
it had been since 1922 when it was 306; and also higher than the 
adjusted rate for nonowner women in 1934. The greatest drop in the 
owner rate occurred before 1931, whereas during 1931 and after, the 
owner rate actually leveled off, with a slight tendency to rise. 

Of the farm nonowner group, share croppers have the highest fer- 
tility rates, the average adjusted rate being 313 as compared with 285 
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for tenants, and 250 for farm laborers. See Table III and Figure 5. 
Here again, however, the selective factor is important, i.e., landlords 
prefer croppers with large families. Farm laborers with small families 
cannot obtain land as easily as croppers. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The fertility rates of rural and farm population groups in North 
Carolina have dropped from 30 to 35 per cent since 1915. This decline 
in fertility has evidently occurred in all classes of the population. The 
fertility rate reached a depression low in 1931; but excluding that 
year, there seems to be little relationship of fertility of married women 
to economic conditions. The popular belief that the fertility of reliet 
women increased during the depression, and particularly, when they 
went on relief was found to have no foundation in fact. If the data 
available indicate anything of significance, it is that the fertility of the 
higher economic classes held up nearer normal during the depression 
than was the case for the lower economic groups. 

The decline in the rural birth rate means that farm families are 
getting smaller; and that in the future, unless current trends change, 
the farms will not produce as large a surplus population as they have 
in the past. However, since young people do not migrate to the cities 
until they are nearly grown, it will be after 1940 before the rapid post- 
war drop in the birth rate begins to influence migration. The probability 
is that, between 1940 and 1950, the farm population will begin to 
decline in numbers perhaps to the extent that overpopulation in certain 
areas will cease to be a very serious problem. Abandoned farm land, 
however, may become a serious problem unless our present efforts to 
develop a system of soil conservation and to increase farm home owner- 
ship meet with more success than they have as yet. 

The fact that several millions of our farm population are not now 
“needed” in the production of the food and raw materials necessary to 
sustain the nation merely means that, under a better system of wealth 
distribution, a larger percentage of the nation’s population could live 
in towns and cities, being employed in professions, trades, businesses, 
and industry. One fundamental “cause,” therefore, of the declining 
rural birth rate is the fact that the present economic order has failed to 
spread the fruits of technological advance present in industry and agri- 
culture to all parts of society. 

Another fundamental factor in the declining rural birth rate is the 
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changing standard of living of rural people. Compulsory education, 
higher standards of clothing, commercialized amusements, automobiles, 
radios, and other elements of an urban, mechanized environment are 
crowding children out. In recent years, also, there has been a quiet but 
rapid spread of birth control information through many channels. If 
these and other movements continue, the decline in the birth rate will 
also continue. 

Should steps be taken by governmental or other public agencies to 
control the birth rate in any way? Does the state or the nation want 
its birth rate to decline, to rise, or, possibly, to remain stable? It is not 
the purpose of this paper to outline a population policy. It may not be 
amiss to suggest, however, that the nation’s chief objective should be 
a balanced birth rate, that is, there are some families who should be 
encouraged to rear more children, and others to rear fewer children. 
Certainly many families, particularly of the lower economic strata, are 
unnecessarily large, and at the same time some of the well-to-do-groups 
rear too few children. 











Notes 


WARREN HUGH WILSON, 1867-1937 


The death of Warren Wilson in the seventieth year of his life marks the 
passing of another of those who were pioneers in the Country Life Movement 
and in rural sociology. To many, Wilson is best known for his tremendous 
contribution to the rural church; but great as that was, his career was broader 
and more significant. 

Born in a rural community in western Pennsylvania, educated at Oberlin, 
Wilson spent four years in Y. M. C. A. work with students, three of these years 
while attending Union Theological Seminary. He was then ordained into the 
ministry of the Presbyterian Church. His first parish was Quaker Hill, New 
York, a rural community with a history and a tradition. He began his work 
there as the community was entering a transition period, readjusting itself to the 
impact of modern conditions. When the migration of its youth so weakened the 
Friend’s meeting that it had to be closed, Wilson became by common consent 
the spiritual leader of the community and its social servant. 

He grasped the tragedy to the Friends of the end of community life as they 
had known it but he grasped too the import of the social forces that caused the 
event. They seemed to point to the importance of the city as a field of service. 
He took a parish in Brooklyn. Here one of his elders felt that such a vigorous 
mind as Wilson’s could serve them better with advanced training. He persuaded 
Wilson to attend Columbia and induced the church board to release him for 
sufficient time to complete this undertaking. At Columbia he became one of the 
first of those pioneers to take the doctorate under the master, Giddings. Gid- 
dings gave him back to rural America. Of the experience Wilson says:' ‘My 
master in this new adventure ordered me to make a study of the social popula- 
tion resident upon a rural hilltop in New York State, where I had begun my 
ministry. 1 begged him to give me something more important but he declined.” 
His dissertation, Quaker Hill, was an exhaustive study of the community, past 
and present, from the sociological point of view. It was, I believe, the first 
thoroughgoing analysis of an American rural community. Published nearly 30 
years ago, it has lost little of its value or its charm. It was written with scientific 
exactitude but with insight and feeling and with the vigor and stylistic skill that 
came to characterize everything that Wilson penned and said.*? From that ex- 
perience on he served the countryman. 

In 1908 he became superintendent of the department of the church and 
country life of the Presbyterian Board of Home (now National) Missions, a 
position from which he was to have retired this spring. The title is significant. 


1 The Second Missionary Adventure (New York, 1915), p. 9. 
2 Quaker Hill is long since out of print but Newell Sims has summarized it in his The 
Rural Community, Ancient and Modern (New York, Scribners, 1919), pp. 198-223. 
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He was not just a rural church secretary. The church and country life were his 
interests. His denomination was the first to create such an office and for half a 
decade he served all bodies unstintingly along with his own. Of course, he was 
opposed. Once it was voted to discontinue his office; once he was dismissed. 
Each time he went on, for angry protests poured in from church members and 
clergy of his own and other religious bodies, from rural educators, and from 
agricultural colleges. These crises disturbed him but he never ceased to work. 
During one of them he said to me with a grin, ‘When I get ready to quit work- 
ing for rural America through the rural church, I'll say so.” 


He had no panacea for rural ills. Programs, he proclaimed, had no validity 
unless based on facts, and facts he proceeded to secure. He gathered a group of 
younger clergy and graduate students, trained them and sent them forth. Rural 
surveys in a dozen states in every major region of the United States resulted. 
These well-printed, graphically written and illustrated pamphlets made a pro- 
found impression. They became the cornerstones of the church and community 
programs in rural America. Wilson and his young aides were called hither and 
yon to survey, to speak, and to teach. The awakening agricultural colleges 
welcomed them, both to their assembly halls and to jointly organized summer 
schools for country ministers. This idea, originating with Wilson, has now been 
adopted by most of the major denominations and many colleges of agriculture. 
He and Galpin discovered each other and Wilson eagerly improved his own 
techniques for the structural analysis of the community as a result of that contact. 
The procedures thus developed were influential later in the methods used in the 
rural studies of the Institute of Social and Religious Research. 

Wilson had a tremendous faith in the possibilities of the agricultural colleges. 
He also saw possibilities in the feeble one-room rural school. To it he gave, in 
his surveys, as careful and loving attention as to the rural church. Thus when 
Teachers College, Columbia University, became the first institution of its kind 
to require rural sociology of its major students in rural education and public 
health nursing it turned to him to direct that part of the work. Burdened though 
he was, he responded. For ten years, 1914-23, he was associate in rural edu- 
cation at this institution. Since his death more than one hundred of his former 
students have written the Teachers College about him. They are today in posi- 
tions of power and influence in the educational world. Through them, did space 
permit, it would be possible to trace with some definiteness his continuing con- 
tribution to rural education. 

Similarly, of course, he influenced the rural church at home and abroad. He 
was for its first ten years president of the International Association of Agricultu- 
ral Missions. In 1930-31 he was sociological consultant in India of the Institute 
of Social and Religious Research’s study of the mass movement. For the last ten 
years of his life he lectured on the rural church at Union Theological Seminary. 

His books were influential. The Church of the Open Country (1911) was 
used by Protestantism as a home-mission text and sold close to 100,000 copies. 
The Evolution of the Country Community (1912) was perhaps his best socio- 
logical work and, with Galpin’s Rural Life and the earliest rural sociologies of 
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Vogt and Gillette, formed the basic mental diet of the budding profession. In 
this book Wilson applied the economic theory of marginal utility to the rural 
community. In these days of much discussion about marginal and submarginal 
land it is interesting to note that a quarter of a century ago Wilson was using 
not only these phrases but he was talking about marginal communities and 
marginal men of the community, both illustrating and interpreting the meaning 
of these concepts in terms of the practical affairs and of desirable programs for 
church, school, and community. Present-day sociologists would still find much 
of moment, especially in Chapter VIII, in this volume, for which Giddings 
wrote an appreciative introduction. The other four books, appearing from 1915 
to 1927, were concerned more specifically with the church, its program, its 
functions, its possibilities, and with rural religion. 

Three things to me characterize Wilson. First: He was intensely interested in 
human beings. He surveyed their possibilities, to make them greater. He was 
ever seeking more opportunity, more responsibility for those in whom he be- 
lieved and he believed in hundreds. He was quick to encourage and praise and 
he had the rare gift of making his criticism, even his blame, unfailingly con- 
structive. His letters to his friends, his students, his pastors, were unique in 
their wisdom, and their humanness, and their humor. No wonder he commanded 
unbounded loyalty. 

Second: His mind was a joy. Pre-eminently a teacher, he was to the end an 
eager learner. He was as keen as a hound after its quarry for new truths. A 
forceful teacher and a man of deep convictions he was, unlike many such, ever 
ready to give criticism a fair hearing and new truth an honored place. Mental 
sloth was anathema. I saw him a short while before he died. He told me of his 
impending retirement and spoke of his career. He took little satisfaction in it. 
I reminded him that the rural church and the rural school were eternally his 
debtor. He countered by citing the tasks still ahead, told me of his plans for 
his lectures this coming summer at three agricultural colleges, and chided me 
with the too great preoccupation of my generation with things economic—this 
from him who had proclaimed to many a church conference of earlier days ‘‘God 
is the highest economic need of man as bread is the first.” 

Third: Wilson’s love of the country, its soil, its creatures, and its people was 
profound. A quarter of a century ago he chided farmers for their misuse of the 
soil, their complacency in the face of erosion, and their failure to practice scien- 
tific farming, as a sinful abuse of their trusteeship of the basic gift of God to 
man—the good earth. It is fitting that he lies now almost under the shadow of 
Quaker Hill, near to his own acres whither for years he went as often as he could 
in his busy life for the renewing of his dauntless, vivid spirit. 


Columbia University EDMUND DES. BRUNNER 


RESEARCH AND SUBSISTENCE HOMESTEADS 


Either through participation or observation, social scientists have gained con- 
siderable experience from the social experiments of the past few years. One of 
the most interesting of the social programs has been the subsistence homesteads 
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movement. Originally the province of a special division of the Department of 
the Interior, subsistence homesteads projects were later also undertaken b~ the 
Rural Rehabilitation Division of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration. 
In 1935 both of these agencies were discontinued, and their partially completed 
projects were turned over to the Resettlement Administration. 

No small amount has been written concerning the lessons to be learned from 
these attempts to promote subsistence homesteading. In the main, the subjects 
discussed have been the poor administration or the legal difficulties of the 
divisions. Few discussions have dealt with their general policies. A recent article 
deals with the failure of the Division of Subsistence Homesteads as it “bogged 
down in the quagmire of routine procedure and legal opinion.” An excellent 
discussion of the legal technicalities has been written by Mr. P. M. Glick.? One 
writer, centering his attention on the administration of subsistence homesteads 
and similar programs, suggests that “‘it is high time our research workers studied 
methods of administration.”* 

It is the purpose of this article to consider the relation of research to the 
formation of the general policies of the agencies which have directed subsistence 
homesteading. By policies are meant the conceptions of the job to be done and 
the principles guiding the tasks undertaken. With no intention of adding to the 
criticisms, many of which have been unfair, of the officials of the organizations 
involved, and with due respect, gained from personal experience, of the tremen- 
dous task which these agencies faced, the writer wishes to point out a few lessons 
which research social scientists might have learned from three years of govern- 
mental programs designed to direct a great population trend. 

The first reversal of the long-established farm-to-city trend occurred in 1930, 
but it was not until 1932 that this reversal was recognized. In November of that 
year, Dr. Galpin reported that “the low point in the number of persons living 
on farms, since 1910, seems to have been reached about January 1, 1930, ac- 
cording to revised estimates recently prepared.”* The only then current research 
that had been done with respect to the back-to-the-land movement or subsistence 
homesteading in this country was a bulletin, “Part-Time Farming in Massachu- 
setts,” by Dr. Rozman.' If Rozman’s publication were not the only analysis 
available, at least it appears to be the only source quoted by those who wrote on 
the subject up to 1933. With the deepening of the depression, several prominent 
industrial and professional leaders and writers saw in the trek-to-the-land and the 
development of part-time farming an important means of alleviating suffering. 

In June, 1933, the National Industrial Recovery Act made available $25,- 


1B. L. Melvin, “Emergency and Permanent Legislation with Special Reference to the 
History of Subsistence Homesteads,” American Sociological Review, 1 (1936), 622-631. 

2P. M. Glick, “The Federal Subsistence Homesteads Program,” Yale Law Journal 
(June, 1935), 1324-1379. 

8 Noble Clark, “Social and Economic Implications of the National Land Program, 
Discussion,” Journal of Farm Economics, XVIII (1936), 274-280. 

4 The Agricultural Situation, U. S. Department of Agriculture, November, 1932, p. 2. 

5 David Rozman, “Part-Time Farming in Massachusetts,” Bulletin No. 266, Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural Experiment Station, Amherst, 1930. 
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000,000 to “provide for aiding the redistribution of the overbalance of popu- 
lation in industrial centers” by aiding in the purchase of subsistence homesteads. 
In August, the Division of Subsistence Homesteads was provided for under an 
executive order. It is evident from the act and the order that the Division had 
almost unlimited authority to formulate a program that would provide direction 
to the back-to-the-land movement. The limitations were in the amount of 
money, that the funds be used for subsistence homesteads, and that they be 
handled as a revolving fund. 

Almost coincidentally with the recognition of a new and important population 
movement came the founding of an agency to give some direction to it. One 
would expect the almost instant realization by the Division of the need to know 
considerable about the movement. Such findings would seem to be paramount 
in deciding general policies. 

In November, 1933, the policies of the division were established and made 
public. Some important principles were that the money would be spent only 
on community projects ; that the projects would be located in principal ‘‘problem 
areas”; that the program would serve stranded and disorganized communities 
and poorly located farmers as well as the redistribution of the population out of 
industrial centers; and that the Division or its subsidiary corporations would 
undertake the actual construction of the homesteads. 

In the following month, a research project was started by the Division to 
investigate the back-to-the-land movement and part-time farming. The reason 
for this research was that “when a project can be established in accordance with 
the natural course of events . . . it has a much greater chance to succeed than 
if it is established in opposition to what is really happening.”? While this re- 
search was being carried on, subsistence homesteads projects were being submit- 
ted and approved or rejected in line with the policies announced in November. 

Early in the spring of 1934, funds which had been advanced by the Civil 
Works Administration for the investigational work were cut off. At the same 
time, the Division stated that all available monies had already been allocated to 
“specific projects or to local areas within which projects were to be developed.”’* 

It was, or might have been, clear that the policies of the Division were con- 
sistent with neither the new population trend nor the prevailing pattern of part- 
time farming, although it was stated that “the present subsistence homesteads 
movement . . . is a national recognition of something which we have long had 
in our midst.”® Had a concerted research attack formed the basis of the Divi- 
sion’s policies and had research not come too late, the program might have been 
established in integration with the population movement which was actually 
taking place. Instead, research was restricted to the investigation of areas already 


® “General Information Concerning the Purposes and Policies of the Division of Sub- 
sistence Homesteads,” Circular No. 1, Division of Subsistence Homesteads, November 
15, 1933. 

7 Memorandum No. 80349, Division of Subsistence Homesteads, January 17, 1934. 

8 Press Release, Department of the Interior, April 24, 1934. 

®M. L. Wilson, “The Place of Subsistence Homesteads in Our National Economy,” 
Journal of Farm Economics, XVI (1934), 73-84. 
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selected and to offering practical assistance in the operation of projects already 
started. Some men in the Division saw the need for a more comprehensive type 
of research program.?® The point is, however, that the need was not filled. 

By the summer of 1934, the Federal Emergency Relief Administration had 
created a Division of Rural Rehabilitation. This new Division also undertook a 
subsistence homesteads program. The differences between this agency and the 
Division of Subsistence Homesteads were mainly in administrative procedure and 
legal limitations ; there were no essential differences on points of general policy. 
To a certain extent, the decentralization of administration in this new Division 
was accompanied by decentralization of research, which often means piece-meal 
investigation. The national headquarters of the Rural Rehabilitation Division 
did carry out some notable research studies: for instance, ‘Rural Households, 
Relief and Non-Relief,” and ‘Six Rural Problem Areas.”’ 

On questions relating to the back-to-the-land movement and subsistence home- 
steads, no central attack was planned until 1935. By the time this type of study 
was under way, however, the organization was transferred to the Resettlement 
Administration. As a result, the scope of the study was narrowed, many pro- 
posed angles were not dealt with, and the conclusions of the limited work were 
not available until the new agency was at work. 

One attempt to use research as a basis for policy was made under the Rural 
Rehabilitation organization in Connecticut. There, a study was undertaken to 
“answer certain questions relating to the possibilities of a part-time farming 
program . . . and to determine what factors . . . should mold the policy for 
such a program if undertaken.” The information gained answers to several 
questions of local policy. The study concluded, in part, that ‘any planned 
part-time farming program should be developed on the existing pattern . . . in 
which persons living on part-time farms commute to the numerous centers of 
industrial employment already existing in or near to the area,” and that “the 
costs of construing a decentralized community are unwarranted if the existing 
rural communities already offer adequate facilities as in (the survey area) .” 

Since 1933, at least 18 reports on part-time farming have been issued in 13 
states.1? Miscellaneous scattered studies of various aspects of the whole problem 
are being reported numerously now. The lack of comparability among these 
studies has been commented upon.'* This difficulty, together with the generally 
narrow scope of the studies, reduces their value as bases for general policy. 

Intensive research analysis preceded the Wisconsin program to control the 
landward movement through rural zoning. Neither the Subsistence Homesteads 


10C. C. Taylor, “Research Needed as Guidance to the Subsistence Homesteads Pro- 
gram,” Journal of Farm Economics, XVI (1934), 310-314; and “Social and Economic 
Significance of the Subsistence Homesteads Program,” Ibid., XVII (1935), 720-731. 

11 L. A. Salter, Jr., and H. D. Darling, ‘Part-Time Farming in Connecticut: A Socio- 
Economic Study of the Lower Naugatuck Valley,” Bulletin 204, Storrs (Conn.) Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, 1935. 

12 California, Connecticut, Delaware, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Maryland, Minnesota, 
New York, Ohio, Oregon, Virginia, and Washington. 

18 L. A. Salter, Jr., “What is Part-Time Farming?” Journal of Farm Economics, XVIII 
(1936), 191-197. 
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nor the Rural Rehabilitation Division carried out projects in the rural zoning 
areas of that state, although the need for a positive program to supplement 
zoning was recognized by leaders there.** Nor have these agencies undertaken 
positive population movement guides in New York where considerable fact- 
gathering has been done and where the state has initiated another form of nega- 
tive control through public purchase of land. 

The work of the National Resources Board is showing the kind of very desira- 
ble results that can be obtained by concerted attack on basic problems. The 
Department of Agriculture has published a comprehensive report on the South- 
ern Appalachians, the work of the combined forces of several agencies and 
different types of specialists..° The Study of Population Redistribution has 
published its final report. In this connection, it is interesting that the first general 
conclusion of this report emphasizes the “lack of basic materials” and states that 
“it cannot be too strongly urged that the authorities should collect and analyze 
the evidence on a point (population redistribution) of so much significance for 
national policy.”*® This recommendation comes after three years of govern- 
mental activity in the field. 

Programs have been hindered or wrecked by legal technicalities and adminis- 
trative confusion. They also may have been misdirected through poorly-founded 
general policies. The history of the Divisions of Subsistence Homesteads and 
Rural Rehabilitation indicates that at every step research lagged behind the 
formulation of major policies. By the time potentially adequate research pro- 
grams were planned, the actual work of the agencies was well under way. Little 
research work on problems related to subsistence homesteading has been avail- 
able for policy-making purposes. That which has been undertaken and completed 
has seldom been on a sufficiently comprehensive scale to serve these needs. 

If social research is to be useful in the making of decisions on policies of 
social programs: (1) it must be organized for this purpose and not restricted 
solely to providing information to assist the administration of predetermined 
policies, (2) it will call for the concentration and combination of research 
forces, and (3) if comprehensive studies are not possible, material on similar 
problems must be organized on comparable bases and the experience of the 
various researchers must be combined in forming policy judgments. 


Connecticut State College LEONARD A. SALTER, JR. 


THE FARM FAMILY AND ITS COMMUNITY PROBLEMS 
Agriculture is the most important force making for the security of farm 
families. Yet in the average rural community farmers are organized for almost 
everything but the advancement and protection of agriculture. 


14 Noble Clark, op. cit.; G. S. Wehrwein, “Enactment and Administration of Rural 
Zoning Ordinances,’ Journal of Farm Economics, XVIII (1936), 508-522; and G. S. 
Wehrwein and J. A. Baker, “Relocation of Non-Conforming Settlers,” Journal of Land 
and Public Utility Economics, X11 (1936), 248-255. 

15 “Economic and Social Problems and Conditions of the Southern Appalachians,” 
Miscellaneous Publication 205, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, 1935. 

16 Carter Goodrich and Others, Migration and Economic Opportunity, (Philadelphia, 
1936). 
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Were the Smith-Lever Law to be paraphrased in «rms of new emphasis 
needed, one could say that it is intended to help provide, first, greater security 
and, second, the more abundant life on the farm. Although the Extension 
Service depends upon its county agents and home demonstration agents for 
professional contacts in the counties and the counties look upon these agents as 
the authorized and official authorities on scientific farming and homemaking, the 
Extension Service, which lives a vibrant, day-by-day life in the community, lives 
because of and through community leaders. 


The first concern of the county agent and home demonstration agent is to 
assist farm families toward greater security. They know that they can not stop 
there. If they do not give attention increasingly in these days to the matter of 
a more abundant life on the farm (to which are related the social and cultural, 
"as well as the economic), they are not performing their function as county 
agents. These agents are confronted, however, with a tremendous task in the 
development of community leaders and community organization. In Illinois, 
they have been eager to receive any help which the Experiment Station and resi- 
dent extension staff could give in improving community organization. 

Studies in Illinois have pointed towards forces that are affecting the partici- 
pation of farm people in rural organization, and especially the forces that are 
playing upon family life. Social contacts among farm people have increased in 
form, number, and complexity, with new means of communication and with the 
modernization of farm work and farm life. This growing complexity of social 
and economic forces makes it increasingly difficult for farm families to maintain 
and develop the kinds of organizations in their communities that are of prime 
importance in the preservation and advancement of family life and agriculture. 
Let us glance at a few of these forces. 

A comparison of the percentages of population in various age groups in the 
open country, village, town, and city reveals a difference which is working 
against the improvement of agriculture and which in some way must be counter- 
acted by farm people. Our studies show that the four townships studied and the 
rural farm population of the state have higher proportions under five and from 
five to 14 years of age than are found in the cities; but that the proportions of 
those from 15 to 24 and especially from 25 to 34, and also from 35 to 44, are 
lower than the corresponding proportions in the city; and finally that the pro- 
portions in the age groups above 45 are higher than in the cities. It is evident 
from these studies alone that the farms are contributing to the cities the virile 
working groups, that they are educating them before they go into the city, and 
that when the city has made the productive lifetime use of them they are again 
turned back to the rural communities for support. This is a force with which 
the rural community and the farm family must always cope and one with which 
they can cope only with the help and understanding of the city people. This 
gives justification for the argument that schools in the country should be subsi- 
dized through a system of equalized taxation. The country should not be ex- 
pected to bear the burden of educating the children, and then lose much of the 
time, money, and effort put into that education through migration of its young 
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and productive population to the city. Many farmers do not realize the impor- 
tance of this phenomenon. They should become aware of it, bring (through 
discussions in groups of town and country people) to the entire community a 
realization of the problem, and attempt to solve it through systems of eqaliza- 
tion, including taxation and school opportunities. 

Studies in Illinois indicate that more and more young people on the farms are 
striving to get an education. However, the study made in four townships indi- 
cates that even in 1930 less than three per cent of the members of families living 
on farms were college graduates. More than half of the members of families 
living on farms had less than a grade-school education. One of the forces work- 
ing against the further schooling of people living on farms is the unfavorable 
attitude that farmers have had towards education, an attitude which fortunately 
is changing with the times and which should change still more as the burden for 
schools in the open country and rural communities is impartially distributed. 


Rural communities are vitally affected in their organizational structure by the 
rapid movement of the population into and out of the community and from 
farm to farm. We find in Illinois that although almost 45 per cent of 250 
families studied had been in farming 20 or more years, over 35 per cent had 
been on the present farm less than five years. Movement from farm to farm is, 
of course, closely related to the matter of tenancy; where the one-year lease is 
prevalent a family has no assurance that it will be able to live on a farm more 
than one year. Hence, there is a decided feeling of insecurity which retards 
programs for soil conservation, as well as programs for community building, 
and which makes it easy for those who move every year or two to resist appeals 
for support from churches, schools, and other organizations. Moreover, the 
improved communication facilities make it easy for people to drive outside the 
boundaries of their own communities. We found that 80 per cent of the families 
lived less than five miles from a local trade center and that more than 98 per 
cent lived over five miles from a city. Yet almost 90 per cent were within two 
miles of a surfaced road, making it possible for them to trade, go to church, 
attend meetings, and participate in other types of activities in the distant center. 
This bereaves the local community of the support and interest needed for proper 
development of institutions and community organization. 

Our investigation as to how farmers spent their time away from home revealed 
that, whereas they spent a total of 35 per cent of their time in trading, over half 
of that was spent in trading in the city; and that whereas almost 25 per cent was 
spent in visiting, three-fourths of that time was spent in visiting relatives and 
only five per cent in visiting neighbors. Twenty-three per cent of the time was 
spent for organizations, of which over half was spent for the church and only 
10 per cent of the total time was spent for all other organizations. This left less 
than 20 per cent of the total time for extended trips, for amusement and culture, 
and for individual recreation. These are forces with which community leaders 
must cope in their efforts to secure the participation of farm people in various 
community organizations for improving farming and farm life. 

Both tenancy and mobility limit the number of organizations to which mem- 
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bers of farm families belong. We found that the great majority of both owners 
and tenants belonged to only one organization—the church ; and that 72 per cent 
of the farm laborers belonged to no organization at all. Twenty per cent of the 
owners and about 16 per cent of the tenants belonged to two organizations, the 
second organization being the farmer’s or homemaker’s organization in most 
cases. Leaders of rural organization are confronted, therefore, not only with the 
task of securing participation, but also with that of finding relationships between 
organizations, so that the church, the school, the parent-teachers association, the 
community unit, and other groups may recognize common problems and work 
together. 

We found, also, that there was a definite relationship between membership in 
business and educational organizations, such as the Farm Bureau and the Grange, 
and the attitude towards farmers’ organizations. Members of farm families who 
belonged to two, three, four, or five organizations had favorable attitudes toward 
them. Many who belonged to only one or to no organization at all had unfavor- 
able attitudes toward them. If farmers are to develop their own business and 
educational organizations, it will be necessary for them to seek the co-operation 
and support of schools and churches in order that the mass of people in the 
rural communities may be touched. 

When farmers are confronted with the question of whether they believe in 
community organization to advance and protect agriculture, they readily support 
the idea. In a study made in 1930 we found that 91 per cent of farmers and 
farmers’ wives said that they believed in the formation of farm-family organiza- 
tions in their community. Questioning further, we found that there are two 
general purposes around which these farm-family organizations should be set up, 
namely, educational and social purposes. It is evident, from our study, that the 
economic and the religious purposes are being served through other means— 
co-operatives and churches—but at least the adult or out-of-school population is 
not being adequately served in an educational and social way. This study, by 
the way, has been the foundation for the development of the extension program 
in rural sociology in the State of Illinois, providing the background for the 
assistance given in the development of farm-family organizations which we call 
community units. These now number upwards of 600 in the state. 


One of the most important factors in successful organization is leadership. 
Hence, we studied the qualifications which farm people thought leaders should 
have in order to function most effectively in their organizations. The following 
were some of the qualities that they looked for first in leaders selected for their 
organization: broad-mindedness, influence in the community, willingness to 
learn, co-operativeness, public-spiritedness, considerateness, patience, tolerance, 
being well-informed, unselfishness, willingness to take responsibility, ability to 
carry things through, firmness in opinion, conservativeness, ability to speak in 
public, and resourcefulness. Note that most of these qualities come as a result 
of social contact, of working with and being able to work with people. Rural 
communities need leaders who are broad-minded, who are willing to learn, who 
are public-spirited, who are co-operative, and who are unselfish. Is there not a 
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place for the teaching of these qualities in our churches and schools, as well as 
our farm organizations? Can not our 4-H clubs contribute considerably to the 
development of these kinds of leaders in our communities? 

The project in extension work in rural sociology in the State of Illinois aims 
at finding ways and means of developing, in the rural communities, organiza- 
tions designed to provide educational and social benefits for farmers and farm 
people—organizations which will take advantage of the Extension Service, or- 
ganizations run by local people, whose programs are built by local people, and 
organizations which are the very roots of our rural democracy. 

In conclusion, rural communities must be provided with three basic services, 
if the needs of the people in these communities are to be adequately met and if 
the family life is to be advanced and exalted: 

1. Education, definitely directed toward the enhancement of rural living 

2. The advancement of the business and professional interests of farmers 
and farm homemakers 

3. The fostering of religious interests 

Provision of other phases of a satisfying community life must also be made. 
Provision for good government, for social welfare, for sociability, for recreation, 
and for health is necessary. 

Good farming enhances family life, and a sound agriculture in turn depends 
upon an enhanced family life on the farm. Community organizations must 
redirect their efforts therefore to the end that farm family life may be improved, 


if agriculture is to progress. 


University of Illinois D. E. LINDSTROM 


NEIGHBORHOOD BUYING UNITS 


The vitality exhibited by neighborhood buying units of the Washington Con- 
sumers’ Club and similar organizations in other cities raises the question as to 
whether this development is bringing back into city life an element that has 
been lost to urban dwellers. The social forces operating so strongly in primary 
groups, such as the neighborhood, have been weakened or lost in cities. If these 
forces are important factors in the success of farmers’ co-operatives, may they 
not help the growing consumers’ co-operative movement to gain the vigor dis- 
played by agricultural co-operatives? 

The Washington Consumers’ Club is an unincorporated purchasing association 
that has been in operation about two and one-half years. It serves the District 
of Columbia and its environs in Maryland and Virginia, providing groceries, 
fuel, and other consumers’ goods for its members. The club has laid emphasis 
on the purchase of groceries and, in the furtherance of its work, has established 
local units composed of members living within a restricted locality. The mem- 
bers of a unit assemble once a week or once in two weeks to make up orders for 
meats, vegetables, fruits, canned goods, and staples which the club purchasing 
agent buys at wholesale. These wholesale orders are delivered to the house of 
one of the members of the unit on a specified day. This member, who serves as 
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the chairman of the unit, fills each member's order and makes out a bill which 
is presented to the purchaser when he calls for the goods. 

The meetings held to assemble orders often involve polling the membership 
to see if there is sufficient demand to make up a case or half-case of eggs, a case 
of some canned fruit or vegetable, a bushel or crate of some fresh fruit or vege- 
table. In the course of making up some such wholesale quantity, members in- 
crease or decrease their orders and often take somewhat more than they can use 
immediately in order to make a purchase possible. There is also considerable 
shifting of the various duties of the chairman to other members, as he asks for 
help in this or that activity. The friendly feeling engendered by these efforts to 
be mutually helpful gives rise to considerable solidarity within the group. 

In the same way, efforts to obtain information on consumers’ goods and con- 
sumers’ problems strengthen the ties within the group. Individual members or 
committees of members are asked to investigate characteristics of products, com- 
parative prices, sources of goods, and the like. Demonstrations, reports, and 
comparisons of commodities are made at meetings. 

These groups seem likely to provide the nuclei around which co-operative 
stores will develop, and this aim is constantly before many of the groups. The 
attainment of this goal is a purpose which binds the groups strongly. 

While these groups are in a sense special-interest groups and will never in- 
clude all the people of a neighborhood, nevertheless they exhibit many of the 
characteristics of primary groups and seem likely to develop more of them. They 
provide the intimate, informal, face-to-face contacts that are rare in city life. In 
these characteristics their strength seems to lie. Perhaps the co-operative move- 
ment, if it continues to develop as rapidly as it has of late, will have a profound 
influence on urban social life. 


University of Maryland RALPH RUSSELL 





Current Bulletins 


Charles P. Loomis 


RURAL ORGANIZATION 


A description of community and neighborhood groupings in Knott County, 
Kentucky,’ reveals the fact that the population of the county has grown from 
5,438 in 1890 to 15,230 in 1930. For this population the number of organiza- 
tions is as follows: 68 elementary schools and five consolidated high schools; 36 
church groups, only 13 of which have their own meeting places, (21 meeting in 
school houses and two in private homes) ; 42 post offices, only 29 of which 
receive mail daily except Sunday. There is no newspaper in the county and only 
one bank. The trade areas are established principally by geographic conditions 
and usually follow magisterial district lines. According to the Census enumera- 
tion of persons of high school age, only about 25 per cent were attending high 
school in 1930. Dormitory facilities were necessary to make even this attendance 
possible; at four of the high schools, these dormitories were supported by settle- 
ment school organizations and at the fifth by the community church. 

A Farm Credit Administration bulletin describes the “Organization and 
Operation of Co-operative Irrigation Companies.”? The chief contribution of 
this bulletin, from a sociological point of view, is the short description of the 
attitude of members toward the co-operatives. This suggests a fruitful field for 
the rural sociologist interested in membership relations in certain rural areas. 

The first in a series of studies of suburbanization in Connecticut depicts the 
social adjustment necessitated by the movement of population to urban peri- 
pheries in New England.* The social structure of the City of Windsor, as de- 
termined by cultural and spatial relationships, is related to the dynamic forces 
brought into being by the suburbanization process. The family group or the 
household is used as the fundamental unit in describing the processes involved. 
It was found that the great majority of the migrants moved to the surburban 
area during the young-child stage of the family cycle. 

Schedules were obtained from 1,816 households, about 90 per cent of the 
total population. About one-half of the householders work in nearby Hartford, 
as do about 40 per cent of all other gainfully employed persons. Most of the 
families are “middle-aged,” “white-collar” workers, seeking the country for 
their home life. 


1 Merton Oyler, “Community and Neighborhood Groupings in Knott County,” Bulletin 
No. 366, Agricultural Experiment Station, Lexington, Kentucky, October, 1936. 

2 Wells A. Hutchins, “Organization and Operation of Co-operative Irrigation Com- 
panies,” Circular No. C 102, Co-operative Division, Farm Credit Administration, Washing- 
ton, D. C., August, 1936. 

8. N. L. Whetten and E. C. Devereux, Jr., “Studies of Suburbanization in Connecticut,” 
Bulletin No. 212, Storrs Agricultural Experiment Station, Storrs, Connecticut, October, 
1936. 
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The movement of city families into this area has been to some extent a back- 
to-the-soil movement, in that the number of migrants going into farming has 
increased in each five-year period since 1900, with the exception of the period 
1930 to 1934 when there was a slight decrease. The proportion of the migrants 
going into farming, however, has declined consistently during each five-year 
period since 1910. Thus, whereas 50 per cent of those who moved to the area 
during the period 1905 to 1909 do some farming, only 12 per cent of those 
moving during the period 1930 to 1934 carry on farming activities. 

Proportionately more of the newcomers are moving to the villages where there 
is little opportunity to farm. Today, three out of four farms in Windsor are 
operated on a part-time basis. Fifty-five per cent of these part-time farms, or 
two-thirds of all farms, are operated by people whose principal occupation is 
not farming; most of them are from the lower income groups who have moved 
to Windsor and still retain their regular occupations in Hartford. This fact has 
given rise to some division of interest in social participation between Windsor 
organizations and services and those in Hartford. 


Social problems have arisen in Windsor, also, as a result of the difference in 
attitudes of the older residents, who are anxious to preserve the quiet charm of 
the old New England town, and the city families, who wish to develop Windsor 
into a modern suburb. When this involves the question of taxation for moderni- 
zation, the city families are also brought into conflict with the commercial 
farmers of the area. 


DROUGHT STUDIES 


“The Future of the Great Plains’’* is the title of a 194-page report to the 
President. It addresses itself to physical, human, and cultural resources and their 
required adjustment in an area of recurring distress. The report reveals an area 
differentiated from the other agricultural regions of the nation by its aridity, dry 
winds of high velocity, treelessness, high summer temperatures, and fine-grained 
soils which blow when not held by vegetative cover. There is great variability 
of climate in time and space. 

Important from a sociological point of view is the fact that the settlers of 
this great and fertile area failed to change the cultural practices which they 
transplanted from the more humid homes east of the Mississippi. The Federal 
Government, through the 160-acre homestead settlement policy which was suc- 
cessful in cther more humid regions, abetted in the establishment of a cultural 
pattern utterly unsuitable for the Great Plains. Ignorance concerning the physi- 
cal characteristics of the region and the attendant speculation in government and 
private lands played their part in welding the present agricultural pattern on 
the region. 

These facts must be given due consideration if agriculture in the Plains is to 
be transformed from a risky adventure and recurrent liability into a stable foun- 
dation for the economic and social advantage of the inhabitants of the region. 
However, certain fundamental attitudes must be changed. The plainsman and 


* Report of the Great Plains Committee, Washington, D. C., December, 1936. 
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others must learn that customary practices are not always best; that natural re- 
sources are not inexhaustible; that what is good for the individual is not always 
good for the group; that the owner cannot do with his property what he wishes ; 
that expanding markets will not continue indefinitely; that the factory farming 
system is not generally preferable to a family farming system upon which we 
can depend for national stability. In short, the problem is recognized as a 
human one. 

The present culture with its high population mobility and speculative philoso- 
phy cannot produce a stable family life. Although the farm population has 
remained practically stationary for 25 years, there has always been much move- 
ment in and out of and within the region. For example, two-thirds of the 
farmers who lived in western Kansas in 1895 left within 10 years; and by 1935 
only one-tenth of them were still in the same township or had sons in that same 
township. It is reliably estimated that not less than 165,000 people or 40,000 
families have moved away from the Great Plains since 1930, despite the tre- 
mendous amount of emergency credit relief funds poured into the area. The 
Great Plains problem is a human and a cultural one. 


“Areas of Intense Distress 1930-1936” is the title of the first® of a series of 
three monographs devoted to the description of social and economic conditions 
prevailing in the drought area of the Great Plains region. The area included in 
the study is situated roughly between the 98th meridian and the Continental 
Divide. Most of the region lies in zones of 20-inch normal annual precipitation 
or less. It is characterized by almost continual winds, the frequent high velocity 
and dryness of which are unequaled in any other area in the United States. 

The history of the area is visited intermittently by droughts and abundant 
precipitation. Eleven severe droughts have been experienced during the 48-year 
period reaching back to 1889. Excessively dry periods occurred in 1889, 1890, 
1894, 1901, 1910, 1917, 1930, 1931, 1933, 1934, and 1936. The sad plight in 
which the farmers of the area have found themselves during the most recent 
drought is merely a re-enactment of the tragic drama staged with wind, heat, 
and drought playing major réles. 

The study depicts the cumulative effects of the present drought in 803 coun- 
ties. The relative effect of drought conditions in each county is reflected by five 
indices. These tests are computed and mapped individually as indices of drought 
intensity on the basis of ranking the counties by grades of intensity. A com- 
posite map depicts the average of the five ranks. The “trouble centers” are thus 
located. The two centers of acute distress are the Northern Plains, extending 
to the Canadian border; the other is on the Southern or High Plains. The 
northern problem area embraces 137 contiguous counties: almost the entire states 
of North and South Dakota, the eastern one-third of Montana, northeastern 
Wyoming, west-central Minnesota, and one county in northern Nebraska. The 
southern problem area is made up of 105 adjoining counties in an irregularly 


5 Francis D. Cronin and Howard W. Beers, “Areas of Intense Distress, 1930-1936,” 
Series V, No. I, Division of Social Research, Works Progress Administration, Washington, 
D. C., January, 1937. 
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shaped area centered in the Texas-Oklahoma Panhandle Region including parts 
of six states, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico, and Colorado. 

In more than one-third of all the counties studied the per capita Federal aid 
granted from 1930-36 amounted to $476 for an average family of four. Most 
of the counties located in the two centers of most acute distress had at least 16 
per cent less rainfall than normal. 

Four reports from counties in Wyoming, South Dakota, New Mexico, and 
Texas have been received this quarter. These bulletins, although giving inade- 
quate attention to the sociological problems involved, are important in view of 
the attention which is now focused upon the Great Plains area. 

In 1934, the income of 63 selected farmers in the row-crop section of Curry 
County, New Mexico,° was 66 per cent of normal ($1,784) ; of 47 farmers in 
the grain section it was 57 per cent of normal ($2,299). In the same year 
27 per cent of the income of the selected farmers of the grain section came from 
wheat and hog contracts. Eleven per cent of the income of the row-crop farmers 
came from this source. Low yields of feed and grain crops in 1934 left the 
farmer with low feed supplies and reduced farm incomes, but only a minority 
turned to relief agencies for aid. 

The history of settlement of the area begins in 1904. Most of the homesteads 
after 1905 were 160-acre plots. In 1910 the average size of 134 farms was 235 
acres. Drought proves such units to be inadequate to support the average family. 
In 1935 the average size of the existing 1,436 farms was 606 acres. The govern- 
ment purchased almost three-fifths of the cattle sold by the farmers in the grain 
section, and about three-fourths of the cattle sold by farmers in the row-crop 
section. Livestock sales furnished 24 per cent of the income in the grain section, 
and 19 per cent in the row-crop section. Emergency relief grants furnished only 
three per cent of farmers’ incomes in the grain section, and less than two per 
cent in the row-crop section. 

Fifteen per cent of all Curry County farmers had applied for relief in May, 
1935, but almost two-fifths of this number made relief applications solely to 
become eligible for rehabilitation and received no relief grants. 

Ninety-five per cent of the land accounted for in Curry County was owned 
by private individuals in 1935. About 73 per cent of them were resident owners, 
and 22 per cent nonresident owners. Twenty-seven per cent of land in the grain 
section was owned by nonresidents, as against 18 per cent of nonresident owned 
land in the row-crop section. In 1935, 39 per cent of the farmers were reported 
as tenants, an increase of five per cent since 1930. 

In 1935, over 35 per cent of the total land in Curry County was mortgaged. 
The Federal Land Bank and the Land Bank Commissioners together held over 
75 per cent of all first mortgages. 

On June 1, 1935, almost 12 per cent of all land in Curry County was tax 
delinquent from 1933, and about half of this was tax delinquent for three years. 


®H. M. Pevehouse, “Natural and Economic Factors Affecting Rehabilitation in the 
Upper South Plains of the Texas Panhandle and the High Plains of Eastern New Mexico,”’ 
(as typified by Curry County, N. M.), Resettlement Bulletin K-10, Division of Social 
Research, Works Progress Administration, December, 1936. 
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Almost all of the tax-sale certificates on the delinquencies for the three years 
1931-33 had been bought by the county. 

The chief rehabilitation need in this area is the advance of working capital 
to farmers with exhausted credit. A program for control of wind erosion, re- 
placement of machinery and livestock in extreme instances, and reduction in the 
number of small farms over a long time period are also desirable. 


A study of Hale County, Texas, a typical South Plains county, included a 
detailed analysis of 156 selected farmers, or 8.4 per cent of all operators on 
farms in 1935.7 

The trend in size of farms in the area has been away from the 40, 80, and 
160-acre farms toward farms with larger acreages. Farms are usually 160, 120, 
or 640 acres in size in Hale County. 

On the average, rehabilitation clients were younger than other farmers. About 
half of the clients had no children over 12 years of age. One-fifth had no 
children. The average family contained three children. 

In 1935, 55 per cent of the farmers in the county were tenants, and 45 per 
cent were part or full owners. Cotton contracts in 1934 indicated that 48 per 
cent of the land was operated by owners and part owners, and 52 per cent was 
operated by tenants. 

In 1935, over half the farms in the county were mortgaged. The average 
mortgage debt per acre was $15.85, or slightly over half the 1935 Census valua- 
tion. The Federal Land Bank held nearly 71 per cent of all first mortgages. 
Forty per cent of the land area remained tax delinquent in July, 1935, but over 
one-third of this land was delinquent for 1934 alone. Outstanding emergency 
feed and seed loans in Hale County averaged only $57 per farm. 

There appears to be little need in Hale County for a rehabilitation program 
providing more than temporary financial assistance. Agricultural distress oc- 
casioned by the short feed and cotton crops of 1935 would be relieved by a 
return to normal conditions. 

Goshen County presents a picture of the typical relief and rehabilitation situa- 
tion in both irrigated and nonirrigated sections of southeastern Wyoming.* This 
particular study included 72 selected tarmers, or nearly five per cent of all 
farmers in the county in 1935. Of the farmers interviewed, 29 were on irrigated 
land and 43 operated nonirrigated farms. The study offers very little sociological 
information. 

In 1934, the gross cash income of operators of irrigated farms was 72 per cent 
of normal, while it was 59 per cent of normal for operators of nonirrigated 
farms. The normal gross income of six farmers on irrigated land operating 


7H. M. Pevehouse, ‘Natural and Economic Factors Affecting Rural Rehabilitation on 
the South Plains of the Texas Panhandle,” (as typified by Hale County, Texas), Resettle- 
ment Bulletin K-12, Division of Social Research, Works Progress Administration, Janu- 
ary, 1937. 

8H. L. Stewart, “Natural and Economic Factors Affecting Rural Rehabilitation in 
Southeastern Wyoming” (as typified by Goshen County), Resettlement Bulletin K-13, 
Division of Social Research, Works Progress Administration and Resettlement Administra- 
tion, co-operating, March, 1937. 
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enterprises of 100 acres or less averaged $3,433, while the normal income of 
operators of a// nonirrigated farms averaged only $2,534. In this same year, 
40 per cent of all the farm land in the county was mortgaged for an average 
of 54 per cent of the Census valuation. 

Two facts indicate that enterprises of relief and rehabilitation clients were too 
small. The average size of relief and rehabilitation farms was only 415 acres, 
whereas the average for the county in 1935 was 770 acres. There was a concen- 
tration of both relief and rehabilitation clients where small farms predominated, 
and farmers generally considered 640 acres or more necessary in a nonirrigated 
section to provide adequate income for the average family. 

In May, 1935, 22 per cent of all the farmers in the county were receiving 
government aid (relief and rehabilitation). About one-third of them were lo- 
cated in the irrigated section, mostly where the supply of water for irrigation 
was low. The average amount of relief for this month to be received by all 
clients, was about $35. Over 70 per cent of the relief clients were to receive 
between $21 and $50, but 13 per cent were scheduled to receive more than $50. 

The ages of rehabilitation applicants ranged from 19 to 75 years. Less than 
one out of seven was over 50 years of age. Only four reported that they were 
unable to work. Most of the applicants reported children, but few reported an 
unusually large number of dependents. 

Suggestions offered for the more important aspects of the rehabilitation pro- 
gram of Goshen County include the return to grass of most of the eroded acreage 
in the county (chiefly the result of wind erosion), the encouragement of strip 


farming, and an increase in the numbers of livestock. Thirty-one tables. and 
three figures supplement the discussion in this bulletin. 


RURAL LABOR 


A study of farm labor in the Yakima Valley® is based upon a sample contain- 
ing 341 farms. Interviewers visited the farm operators at frequent intervals and 
made out a schedule for each laborer employed after the preceding interview. 
Farm records were taken from the operators and a “household schedule” was 
taken from each of 468 farm laborers. 

Among the findings are the following: (1) During 1935-36 wages on all 
crops grown in Yakima Valley ranged from $1.25 per day for work in the hop 
harvest to $2.51 per day for work on the apple crop. Hops are picked by the 
pound and the employment of many children explains the low rate. Transient 
labor is required for both of these crops. (2) Twice as much resident as tran- 
sient hired labor is employed during the course of a year on fruit and general 
crops. (3) During October more residents are employed than required for all 
farm work during other months of the year, with the possible exception of June 
and the first half of July. (4) If 3,000 to 5,000 farm laborers would settle in 
the Yakima Valley and could be given supplemental employment along some 
nonagricultural line from November to September, no transients would be 


® Paul H. Landis and Melvin S. Brooks, “Farm Labor in the Yakima Valley, Washing- 
ton,” Rural Sociology Series in Farm Labor, No. 1, Bulletin No. 343, State College Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Pullman, Washington, December, 1936. 
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needed in the October apple harvest, but 20,000 transients would be needed for 
the September hop harvest. (5) Twenty-three per cent of the transient workers 
who came to the Yakima Valley from outside the valley were from the drought 
states, 18.7 per cent from Oregon and California, 38.1 per cent came from the 
valley within which the farms were studied. (6) Of the thousands of transient 
farm workers who drift into the Yakima Valley annually, more than half have 
no families, one-third bring families with them, and one out of 10 have families 
which are left elsewhere. (7) Families of both transient and resident families 
are smaller than those of the rural farm population of Washington State. That 
families are handicaps to transients is indicated. (8) Farm laborers are middle- 
aged. (9) Heads of transient labor families are better educated than resident 
laborers, but their children are not so well educated as resident laborers’ children. 
The latter would fare better educationally if school terms were adjusted to work 
seasons. (10) The farm laborer participates to a very limited extent in com- 
munity activities. Only 10 per cent of the resident and four per cent of the 
transient single workers claim church membership. Only one-third of the resi- 
dent and one-fourth of the transient families are church members. (11) More 
than 40 per cent of transient families live in tents and almost one-third in tourist 
cabins. (12) About one-half of the transient laborers move twice and 28 per 
cent move three times a year. (13) More than two-thirds of the jobs last one 
week or less. (14) The more mobile transients received no more employment 
than the less mobile. (15) The median annual cash income for transient family 
heads is $300; for resident heads, $200. Family annual income for the transients 
is $350; for the residents, $275. (16) About 20 per cent of single transients 
and 43 per cent of transient families stated that they had received relief during 
the year of interview. (17) Farm laborers from the drought states were less 
frequently relief clients and more preferred workers. (18) The larger families 
were most frequently on relief. (19) The higher the educational status of the 
head, the less frequently the family had received relief. 


RURAL YOUTH 


A sample study’® of educational status and school attendance of rural youth 
was made in five Wisconsin counties. Within the area of investigation edu- 
cational status and occupation of all rural youth were ascertained through the use 
of annual school censuses. 

According to the Census, Wisconsin, among all states, has the highest pro- 
portion of young people on farms not in school. Farm youth in Wisconsin do 
not take advantage of the formal educational opportunities to the extent that 
village or city youth do. In fact, 71 per cent of the farm young men 20 to 25 
years of age had not gone beyond the eighth grade, while only 30 per cent of the 
village young men had failed to enter high school between 1928 and 1934. 
Sixty per cent of the farm women, as contrasted with 21 per cent of the village 


10 J. A. James and J. H. Kolb, “Wisconsin Rural Youth—Education and Occupation,” 
Bulletin 437, Agricultural Experiment Station, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Novem- 
ber, 1936. : 
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women, had failed to enter high school. Twice the proportion of farm as village 
youth left high school before graduation. 

Two and one-half as many village youth were graduated from high school 
and attended college as did farm youth. Over half the farm young women 20 to 
26 years of age left the farm for the village or city between 1928 and 1935. 
One-fourth are in domestic or personal service; two-fifths are housewives. 

In rural-urban migration, marriage is important. Between 1928 to 1934, 

70 per cent of the young women who married village or city men were of farm 
origin. , 
The characteristics of rural youth (16 to 24 years of age) on relief are de- 
scribed as determined from a 50 per cent sample of rural case records in 13 
Virginia counties.‘ Data concerning age, sex, marital and occupational status of 
rural youth on relief are presented in tabular and summary form. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A study?” of the characteristics of the rural households on relief in Wisconsin 
during June, 1935, and April, 1936, reveals that, contrary to the beliefs of some, 
rural relief in Wisconsin is not primarily a farm problem. In June, 1935, 28 per 
cent and in April, 1936, only 18 per cent of the relief heads were engaged in 
agriculture. Contrary to some conceptions, the rural relief family in Wisconsin 
is small or medium in size, the median size being 3.4 in 1935 and 3.2 in 1936. 
Those who might believe the upswing of business employment programs of the 
Works Progress Administration, the Resettlement Administration, and other 
Governmental agencies left no households with employable members on relief, 
are in error. Only one-third were unemployable; almost a third were out of 
work, but willing and able to work. Another third were working but earning 
incomes inadequate to support their families. Untrained workers constituted a 
large part of the relief population. 

Although Wisconsin has had an old age assistance program since April, 1936, 
over half of the unemployable heads of households on relief were found to be 
65 years of age or over. One-tenth of these older persons on relief were also 
receiving old age assistance. Sixty per cent of all aged persons on relief were 
living alone. 

Since the recent economic depression has focused increasing attention on the 
place of married women in wage-earning positions which might be held by men 
or by unmarried women without dependents, a study’* was made in the effort 


11B. L. Hummel, W. W. Eure, and C. G. Bennett, “Youth on Relief in Virginia, 
1935,” Rural Relief Series, No. 9, Social Research Division of Federal Works Progress 
Administration and Virginia Polytechnic Institute, co-operating, December, 1936. 

12 George W. Hill, Walter Slocum, and Ronald A. Smith, “Rural Relief Changes in 
Wisconsin,” Stencil Bulletin, Department of Rural Sociology, College of Agriculture and 
the Division of Social Research, Works Progress Administration, co-operating, February, 
1937. 

18 Margaret Whittemore and Blanche M. Kuschke, “The Rural Homemaker in Southern 
Rhode Island as a Paid Worker,” Bulletin No. 259, Rhode Island Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Rhode Island State College, Kingston, Rhode Island, December, 1936. 
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to contribute some facts about the situation in Washington County, Rhode Island. 
This particular county was selected because in it are many small, accessible textile 
mills offering employment to female, as well as male workers, and nearby sum- 
mer resorts with opportunities for seasonal employment of women ; because it is 
on the main tourist route from New York to Boston, which offers chances for 
services to summer travelers; and because the county is distinctly rural in 
character. 

The study was based on 624 southern Rhode Island homemakers, in villages 
or other rural sections of the county, comprising one-fifth of the total number 
of women and girls reported employed by the 1930 Census, or 7.4 per cent of 
all the married women of the county. About 74 per cent of the total number 
were married women living with their husbands. Seventy-one per cent of the 
women studied lived in villages and only 29 per cent in the open country. 

The sentiment that married women hold income-producing jobs only to escape 
housework or to be able to buy luxuries and extra household conveniences is not 
substantiated by this study. Over 85 per cent of the homemakers gave ‘‘necessity”’ 
as the only, or one of the causes of working, while only 33 per cent gave luxuries 
as a reason. Most of them carried on work to which they were accustomed 
before marriage or semi-domestic work which could be done at home. Only 
about 42 per cent of the families had children; there were only 29 children in 
624 homes. Only 26.2 per cent of the children under seven were found in 
homes of women working full-time. 

The part- or full-time occupations represented, in the order of their impor- 
tance, were found to be: industrial (textile mills), domestic, commercial, pro- 
fessional, boarding and lodging, homecraft, agricultural, and miscellaneous. 
Industrial occupations accounted for 33.6 per cent and domestic 17.3 per cent, 
while homecraft was given for only 5.3 per cent and agricultural one per cent. 

Satisfactory reports of earning were obtained from only 333 homemakers, 
who showed an average weekly total of $5,924.98, or $17.79 for each woman. 

Very few of the homemakers in the study had paid help at home, but most 
of their homes had electricity and modern equipment, particularly washing 
machines and vacuum cleaners. Income-earning homemakers also used ready- 
prepared products to a large degree, 60 per cent of them buying three-fourths or 
more of their clothing for themselves and families, 22 per cent buying every- 
thing ready-made. Nearly one-half bought all their bread, more than one-third 
sent out part or all of their laundry, and nearly nine out of ten women reported 
buying canned foods. The houses and grounds of about three-fourths of them 
were in good condition. 

A study of the standard of living of 180 farm families in selected block- 
sample areas in Codington County, South Dakota, reports a labor income of 
$1,150 for owners and $837 for tenants.* Tenants secured 45.1 per cent of 
their labor income from the rent furnished and the food produced on the farm, 


14 Zetta E. Zankert, “The Farm Family Standard of Living in Codington County, South 
Dakota,” Standard of Living Series, Bulletin No. 1, South Dakota Works Progress Admin- 
istration and South Dakota State College, co-operating, December, 1936. 
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while owners secured only 39.4 per cent of their income from the same sources. 
Both owners and tenants used about eight per cent of their labor income in 
1935 for clothing, while 43 per cent went for food, 20 per cent for shelter, and 
the remainder for furnishings and equipment, operating expenses, health, ad- 
vancement, incidentals, and investments. Of the 180 households studied, 77 
were without power washing machines, 73 had radios, only 52 had telephones, 
167 were using kerosene or gasoline lamps, and only 13 were using electric 
lights. Larger farms have always been the most profitable if one measures by 
the home conveniences acquired. 

The average value per farm and buildings in 1935 for Codington County 
was $7,572; the average value per acre of land was $25. The median size of 
household was 5.2, owners having slightly fewer children under 16 and slightly 
more over 16 at home than tenants. Tenure, type of farm, farm size, value of 
farm buildings, amount of working capital, amount of available adult family 
labor, age, and mobility were found to be related to labor income. 

Personal interviews of 87 selected farmers constitutes the basis of a study in 
Moody County of southeastern South Dakota.*® 

As a result of productive soils and stable precipitation and crop yields over a 
long-time period, agricultural and economic conditions in 1935 were better in 
southeastern South Dakota than in any other part of the state. 

Total or serious damage to crops due to drought was reported in Moody 
County only one year in 10. Serious damage by hail, the cause of crop damage 
next in importance, was reported only one year in 20. The average net worth 
of all owner operators interviewed was estimated at $7,893, and that of tenant 
operators at $1,739. Fifty-eight per cent of all farmers in 1935 were tenants, 
tenancy having increased slightly since 1920. The average size of all farms in 
Moody County in 1935 was 238 acres, and the 160-acre farms were the most 
common. 

Requirements for rehabilitation in Moody County and the area represented 
are little more than needs for working capital loans. There is apparently little 
need for livestock and equipment replacements. On the other hand, opportunity 
for closer settlement seems limited, i.e., the area is not one in need of assistance 
or marked adjustments, but it does not offer many opportunities for additional 
farmers. 

A home economics extension circular’® describes the progress of the expanded 
home economics work made possible by Bankhead-Jones funds. With the close 
of 25 years of special effort toward extension service for rural homes, 51 land- 
grant colleges and 17 Negro colleges report an off-campus home economics ex- 
tension faculty of 1,916 county home demonstration agents and assistants. In 


15H. L. Stewart, “The Agricultural Situation in the Intensive Livestock Production 
Area of Southeastern South Dakota,” (as typified by Moody County, S. D.), Resettlement 
Bulletin K-11, Division of Social Research, Works Progress Administration and Resettle- 
ment Administration, co-operating, December, 1936. 

16 Madge J. Reese, “The Expansion of Home Economics Extension Work under the 
Bankhead-Jones Act,” Extension Service Circular No. 256, United States Department of 
Agriculture, January, 1937. 
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addition, the home economics extension faculty includes 444 state home demon- 
stration leaders, assistants, and home economics specialists with headquarters 
chiefly at state agricultural colleges. 

At the time of the Smith-Lever Act, in 1914, there were only 349 county 
home demonstration agents as compared with 1,916 at the present time. County 
home demonstration agents are now one-third of the county extension personnel 
for 48 states, Puerto Rico, Alaska, and Hawaii. According to the report, these 
county agents are needed by state demonstration leaders for guidance assistance 
in girls’ 4-H Club work and organizations of women, providing preliminary 
education for home demonstration work, and taking care of an extra heavy re- 
habilitation load where individual service is necessary. There are now 41,504 
home demonstration groups with a membership of 950,927. 

Extension workers should be given sabbatical leaves for further study; only 
13 state colleges now grant this and three of this number grant it to staff workers 
only. All extension workers hold professional rank now in 14 states and to a 
limited extent in 10 other states. 

“A region is an area large enough to display most social factors, distinctive 
enough to make recognition fairly easy, and possessed of a characteristic mode 
of life.”?* This working definition may be used for the regional thinking of 
geographers, anthropologists, ecologists, economists, political scientists, sociolo- 
gists, and other scholars. The author goes on to state that, ‘‘within such areas, 
relationships arise and shape themselves into patterns of thought and action, of 
ways of doing things and of looking at things. People cluster together and form 
institutions of various sorts which reach out into surrounding areas for part of 
their support.” Transportation, communication, and other factors, of course, 
greatly affect these interrelationships. 

In“ Five Years of Rural Work in Tsouping”** the Shantung Institute of Rural 
Reconstruction describes its varied activities. The Institute was founded in June, 
1931, as a successor to the College of Village Self-Government, which was 
closed in 1930, and continues the work of that institution as an ‘organization 
of the rural community for quickening social progress.” 

The Institute, supported by the Shantung Provincial Government, includes 
three departments: research, training, and demonstration. The research depart- 
ment offers a year of theoretical study to college graduates and most of those 
completing the course now serve in the Institute or in supervision of rural work 
in their home districts. The training department also offers a one-year course, 
the purpose of which is to prepare young people from established rural families 
to work with the rural people. The demonstration work is done by Demonstra- 
tion Districts, in which the Institute may choose the magistrate, subject to the 
approval of the provincial government, and may appoint and discharge other 
officials. The Demonstration Districts are designed for experiments in adminis- 
trative reform in local government, local self-government, and social reform. 


17 Harry E. Moore, “What Is Regionalism,” Southern Policy Paper No. 10, University 
of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 1937. 

18H. J. Chang, “Five Years of Rural Work in Tsouping,” Rural Reconstruction Series 
No. 2, Shantung Institute of Rural Reconstruction, October, 1936. 
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The principal activities carried on by the Institute in the Demonstration Districts 
were: the reform of the local government; compulsory educational program 
including a program of compulsory education for both children and adults espe- 
cially adapted to the rural situation; economic improvement through the pro- 
motion of co-operatives; the establishment of a census system; drought loans to 
farmers; the establishment of a reformatory for idlers, gamblers, and drug 
addicts from the district. 

In addition to the three main departments of the Institute, there are several 
affiliated institutions which, although constituent parts of the Institute, work 
more or less independently in their own fields: the division of social investiga- 
tion; the editorial office of Rural Reconstruction, a semi-monthly magazine; the 
library ; the office for guidance in rural service; the hospital; the Institute’s farm 
for field practice by students, extension, and research; an agricultural experiment 
station, established in co-operation with the China International Famine Relief 
Commission and the Agricultural College of the University of Nanking. 

A study of rural white and colored families of Alexander County, Illinois,*® 
where almost half of the rural population was on relief, describes the level of 
living in terms of health, community facilities, and social participation. The 
rural families of this southwestern Illinois county are among American agricul- 
ture’s underprivileged. Seventy-eight of the persons living in the rural areas had 
previously been employed in industrial enterprises, most of which were entirely 
closed. Social participation was at a minimum, health conditions serious, and 
community facilities run down. 

Census data and a C.W.A. study of farm housing embracing 28,001 houses 
in nine representative counties are the main sources for material contained in a 
monograph on ‘Home Conveniences on Tennessee Farms.”*° For this report 
heating, lighting, water supply, toilet and bath facilities, sewage disposal, re- 
frigeration, telephones, and landscaping on farms were studied, with some com- 
parisons among tenure classes and between races. Certain regional comparisons 
are also contained in this report. 

Formal educational status of farm families in Tennessee is surprisingly closely 
related to social and economic factors used as indices of levels of living and 
economic status.” The basis for the report consisted of schedules taken recently 
from 840 farmers in 15 counties. Data from earlier studies were also used. 

The farm families with better-educated heads were generally smaller than 
those whose heads were less educated. Negro owners were the only exceptions 
to this. For families studied, the higher the educational status of the head, the 


19D. E. Lindstrom, “Some Factors Affecting Social Welfare in Rural Areas of Alexan- 
der County, Illinois, 1934,” Rural Sociology Monograph, No. 4, University of Illinois 
Agricultural Experiment Station and Illinois Emergency Relief Commission, co-operating. 

20 Charles E. Allred and Wm. E. Hendrix, ‘‘Home Conveniences on Tennessee Farms 
with Regional Comparisons,” Monograph No. 30, Agricultural Experiment Station, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville, March 10, 1937. 

21 Charles E. Allred and Benjamin D. Raskopf, “Relation of Education to Social and 
Economic Status of Farmers in Tennessee,” Monograph No. 29, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, March 1, 1937. 
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higher was the value of family living and the more conveniences, literature, and 
music were in the home. With the exception of one county, the better-educated 
farmers operate larger farms, have more capital invested, have larger farm labor 
incomes, and have a greater net worth than do farmers of little or no education. 


During the preceding quarter the following additional reports and bulletins 
have been received: 


William Trufant Foster, ‘Doctors, Dollars and Disease,” Public Affairs Pam- 
phlets No. 10, 1937. 


Rainer Schickele and Charles A. Norman, ‘Farm Tenure in Iowa, I. Tenancy 
Problems and Their Relations to Agricultural Conservation,” Bulletin No. 
354, Agricultural Experiment Station, Iowa State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanical Arts, and Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Adjustment Administration, United 
States Department of Agriculture, and Land Utilization Division, Resettle- 
ment Administration, co-operating, Ames, Iowa, January, 1937. 


C. O. Brannen, “Characteristics and Costs of County Government in Arkansas,” 
Bulletin No. 338, Agricultural Experiment Station, College of Agriculture, 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, January, 1937. 


Pellervo Society, “Agricultural Co-operation in Finland,” Helsinki Pellervo- 
Seura, 1936. 


Caroline B. Sherman (from technical study conducted by Richard O. Been and 
Frederick V. Waugh), “The Farmer’s Share of the Consumer’s Food 
Dollar,” Leaflet No. 123, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


Donald Jackson, ‘A Graphic Summary of Farm Taxation,” Méscellaneous Publi- 
cation No. 262, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., February, 1937. 


“Catholic Rural Life Objectives,” A Series of Discussions on Some Elements of 
Major Importance in the Philosophy of Agrarianism, National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


The Cost of Government in New Jersey, New Jersey State Planning Board, an 
introductory survey of public finance; indicating where and for what pur- 
pose public funds have been spent. Trenton, New Jersey, 1936. 


“Catholic Rural Life Objectives,” A Second Series of Discussions on Some 
Elements of Major Importance in the Philosophy of Agrarianism, presented 
at the 14th annual convention of the National Catholic Rural Life Confer- 
ence, Fargo, North Dakota, October 10, 1936. 


Clifton T. Little, “Restless Americans,” Public Affairs Pamphlets No. 9, 1936. 
Prepared on the basis of the report of the Study of Population Redistri- 
bution. 
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William L. Bradshaw and Milton Garrison, ‘Township Organization in Mis- 
souri,” The University of Missouri Studies, Vol. XI, Number 4, October 
1, 1936. 


M. H. Saunderson, R. B. Haight, E. M. Peterson, and Rex E. Willard, “An 
Approach to Area Land Use Planning” (with particular reference to Tech- 
nique and Procedure), Land Use Planning Publication No. 16, Land Use 
Planning Section, Resettlement Administration and the Montana Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Bozeman, Montana, co-operating, March, 1937. 


John J. Haggerty, ‘Public Finance Aspects of the Milk River Land Acquisition 
Project (La-Mt-2) Phillips County, Montana,” Land Use Planning Publi- 
cation No. 18-a, Land Use Planning Section, Resettlement Administration, 
United States Department of Agriculture, April, 1937. 


John J. Haggerty, ‘General Framework of Law and Procedure within which 
Local Governments Operate in Montana,” (background study to accommo- 
date 18-a), Land Use Planning Publication No. 18-b, Land Use Planning 
Section, Resettlement Administration, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, April, 1937. 

















Book Reviews 


Carle C. Zimmerman, Editor 


NOTE 


The following has been received by the Book Review Editor and is published 
for the information of many of our subscribers: 


I think it might be worth while in the next book review section of Rural 
Sociology to issue a’ warning to our clientele not to waste any money on the 
current issue of Educational Research, Volume VII, No. 1, February, 1937, 
112 pages, devoted to the alleged purpose of listing all research in Educa- 
tional Sociology that has appeared within the last five years. 

I have suggested the note because these quarterly volumes, each one de- 
voted to a subject, sell for $1.00 and are promoted very much as is a book. 

My objection to this volume is the almost total omission of anything 
dealing with the rural situation. There are a couple of pamphlets of Ander- 
son's listed, Landis’ Rural Adult Education, and two or three Master’s 
theses (unpublished) prepared by students of the Committee that was 
responsible for the issue. There is no mention of the studies by Burnham 
and McKinley Robinson of the Kalamazoo Teachers College; not a single 
listing, except those quoted, of about a score of agricultural college bulletins 
dealing with youth or the social aspects of education. Rural Social Trends 
is not mentioned, although one or two of the other volumes of the series 
are; and, although textbooks by some of the Committee are listed and 
cross-referenced, there is not a single note to any of the rural sociologists, 
some of whom, especially Sims, Sorokin and Zimmerman, Gillette, as you 
know, deal quite extensively with rural education and its social aspects. 

I might add that despite the five-year limitation on these issues, the 
references go back to 1909 and include such happy little tracts as Goodwin 
Watson’s Religious and Social Accomplishments of Summer Camps which 
is ten years old and which has been forgotten for almost that long. 


Rural Trends in Depression Years. By Edmund deS. Brunner and Irving Lorge. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1937. Pp. xvi, 387. $3.25. 

This report is an outstanding contribution to rural sociology and to our 
knowledge of country life in the United States. It will long be a milestone in 
this field because of the foresight of those who planned the study in making it 
in 1936 when the effects of the depression were ascertainable and it will proba- 
bly form the most comprehensive body of data concerning the influence of the 
depression on rural life in this country. But its significance lies chiefly in the 
fact that it is the third study of a representative sample of 140 agricultural 
village communities, made at six-year intervals, for without the previous surveys 
the present interpretation of the effect of the depression years on rural life would 
have been impossible. It is fortunate that the co-operating agencies, the Carnegie 
Corporation, the American Association for Adult Education, the Bureau of 
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Agricultural Economics of the United States Department of Agriculture, the 
Rural Section of the Division of Social Research of the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, and the Columbia University Council for Research in the Social 
Sciences, saw the importance of the undertaking and made it possible. The 
product clearly indicates that some public agency should be in a position to set 
up and repeat studies of this kind at definite intervals so as to have adequate 
data upon which to base social planning in all areas of rural life. 

The book is more than a report of the survey, for it includes data obtained 
from the federal censuses and other governmental and private agencies which 
made possible a general description of the rural situation with the villages studied 
as the focus of attention. Thus the first two chapters give a general account of 
the changing Agricultural Backgrounds and the Agricultural Adjustments in 
Rural Communities with particular reference to the réle of New Deal Legislation. 


The study of population changes was handicapped by lack of a census enu- 
meration and depended upon estimates of the field workers from local sources. 
It shows that the villages increased at more than twice the rate from 1924 to 
1930, and that the larger villages and towns grew more. Unfortunately some of 
the larger villages had grown out of the strictly rural (i.e., under 2,500) classifi- 
cation, so that, in 1930, 12 of them averaged 2,906 population and in 1936 
averaged 3,211 persons, with nine of them running from 3,000 to 4,500. The 
comparison shows the changes in identical villages, but it gives a bias for the 
larger villages, which is unavoidable without a larger sample and necessary 
changes in the sample if it is to remain strictly rural according to the accepted 
classification of rural population. The analysis of the village community areas 
shows that the open-country population grew more than that of the villages, and 
gives a good picture of where the immigrant population came from and the 
type of land settled. It fails, however, to give any indication of what happened 
to villages of under 250 population, which form the vast majority of rural com- 
munity centers. Some doubt is thrown upon the validity of the estimates by the 
statement that an enumeration of 45 villages made under the auspices of the 
American Youth Commission showed a decrease, but it is held that the school 
enumerations of these same villages showed increased attendance. The report 
does not give the enroilment of village children in the schools, so that this can- 
not be checked, but the authors promise a later explanation of this seeming 
contradiction. 

The chapter on Village-Country Relations is excellent and shows an increase 
of co-operation and lessened conflict, with a continued decline of neighborhoods 
and small centers. 

The chapter on Business and Industry is particularly valuable and makes use 
of the Census reports on Retail Trade Distribution. It is interesting that during 
the depression there was a notable increase in retail trade outlets and that these 
were mostly in the smaller villages. The detailed analysis of changes in the types 
of business is less satisfactory because in the analysis of the types of stores 
(Table 34) the source of the data for 1910 and 1920 is not stated and it is not 
clear whether the data are comparable. The only considerable gains in specified 
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types were in the number of stores handling auto accessories, restaurants, and 
soft-drink establishments, but for other specified kinds of stores there is no 
appreciable gain or loss. Taking grocery stores and other food and general stores 
together, there was a decline of 2.1 or 17 per cent. The increase was in “all 
other retail” stores, and it is not clear that this item is comparable with previous 
years. The failure of chain stores to increase during the depression is notable. 


The chapter on Rural Banking gives an excellent summary of the trends from 
a statistical standpoint, and is a new feature of this series of surveys. It would 
be helpful if a further analysis of the effect of the decreased number of village 
banks and the increase of branch banking on the social organization of the 
village might be studied. 

A very clear picture of Rural Schools in the Depression is given and shows 
more country children in the elementary village schools, and a considerable 
increase in total high school enrollment. The enumeration of changes in the 
curriculum as affected by the depression is a valuable indicator of changing rural 
attitudes and interests. 

Two chapters are devoted to adult education, the first of which deals with the 
work of Agricultural Extension, which is largely based on a questionnaire 
answered by state directors of extension and rural sociologists. It gives particular 
attention to the growth of the cultural aspect of the extension program and the 
influence of the depression on it. Although it is not suggested by the authors, 
the reader who is familiar with present tendencies in the extension service is 
led to wish that a much more thorough-going analysis of the organization and 
policies of the extension service might be made by a non-governmental agency. 
The chapter on other agencies in adult education gives an excellent picture of the 
rural library situation and of the growth of interest of adult education in the 
schools, giving particular attention to the Emergency Program in adult education, 
with comments on its assets and liabilities. This is an emergent factor in rural 
progress which the authors give particular attention and stress in their con- 
clusions. 

The chapter on Social Organizations gives a clear analysis of the changes, 
showing a decline in their total number, this being largest for fraternal and 
athletic organizations, whereas the only notable increase was in the number of 
bridge clubs and youth-serving organizations. Whether the village sample used 
represents the real picture of rural life is suggested by the fact that a notable 
decrease in the number of 4-H Clubs is reported, whereas it is known that the 
number of clubs and their membership had the largest and most steady growth 
of any rural organization during the depression. 

The analysis of the trend in Rural Religion is particularly good, but shows 
that country churches continued to decline and that the depression had no nota- 
ble effect on the life or program of the village church. The discussion of Relief 
in Rural Areas is a new feature, not included in previous surveys, arising from 
the depression, and gives a good picture of the values and liabilities of the relief 
program, giving particular attention to the lack of education as a causative factor 


in dependency. 
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In their chapter of Conclusions the authors forcefully present their interpreta- 
tion of the facts revealed as a basis for social action, with regard to migration, 
relief problems, the land and the people—including tenancy, the need of federal 
aid for schools and the possible réle of adult education, and sum it up in a plea 
for planning for social parity of rural communities, which will require some fed- 
eral aid but which must rest on local initiative through increased enlightenment. 

From a technical standpoint the report is in some respects not as satisfactory 
as the two previous reports, doubtless due to the exigencies connected with its 
final preparation. The sociologist would be interested in more detail with regard 
to the methods used in collecting and analyzing the data. Thus it is not clear 
with regard to the attitudes toward the A.A.A., described in Chapter II, whether 
they were those of prominent villagers or what percentage were obtained from 
farmers. In many places the sources of data are not given; thus Table 35 is 
evidently from the Census of Distribution ot the Census of Retail Trade, but it 
does not so state. In the studies of tiers of counties the sources of data are not 
given, as, for example, with regard to the “instructional cost per teacher” in 
Table 56. 

However, in view of the extensive amount of data covered it is surprising 
that the authors were able to assemble, tabulate, and interpret the results so 
quickly, so as to make their results promptly available when most needed. They 
are to be congratulated upon producing such a comprehensive report when it is 
most timely, and it is to be hoped that it may be the means of stimulating simi- 
lar recurrent studies of the other social aspects of rural life, such as the standard 
of living, the status of smaller rural communities, etc., under governmental or 
private auspices which may insure their continuity and reliability. 


Cornell University DWIGHT SANDERSON 


Libraries of the South: a report on developments 1930-35. By Tommie Dora 
Barker. Chicago: American Library Association, 1936. Pp. xvi, 215. $1.75. 


This book is the official report of the Southern Field Agent of the American 
Library Association and covers the five years’ work of that official during the 
period 1930 to 1935. The report deals not only with library problems per se 
but with economic, social, and statistical data covering the Southern scene which 
make it of great sociological interest. 

As stated in the work, “Library progress is, of course, conditioned in a 
measure by the social and economic environment. Influencing factors in the 
South . . . are the low per capita wealth, the large rural population, the absence 
of large cities, the unprofitable system of farm tenancy, resulting in financial and 
social deterioration, the large proportion of children, the large negro population, 
the expense involved in maintaining a dual system of many public services for the 
two races, and the constant drain of men and money from the region” (p. 90). 
These factors being fully taken into consideration, the problems involved in the 
development of libraries in the South during the five-year period of great eco- 
nomic stress seem well-nigh insuperable. The blow to the agricultural prosperity 
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of the South, in these years, made the resultant economic distress an effective 
barrier to great expansion in the entire field of education. Even the schools with 
much better legal support suffered so that a six-months’ term was not possible 
throughout great areas. The maintenance of library progress, attained with difh- 
culty after arduous years of effort in many states, became impossible because no 
adequate economic support was possible under existing laws. 


On the other hand, just as a “report of activities’ for these five years the book 
has great value. During this time there was a loss of several library extension 
agencies whose work had been so poorly financed that they previously had been 
rendered almost ineffective. This was the period of the Rosenwald County 
Library demonstrations, of the rapid development and standardization of school 
library service, of a thorough study of the library training needs of the South 
and the consequent strengthening of facilities whereby a suitable personnel may 
be assured for the future, and, finally, of planning for proper development of 
libraries in entire states and the whole region itself. This has led to a plan 
being evolved in each state and these plans, given in detail, are an interesting 
feature of the report. As in the case of the schools, these plans envisage more 
and more support from the central state government and less and less dependen- 
cies on the now overburdened local taxpayer. This involves a variation in the 
entire financial structure of government and even goes so far as to hint at the 
necessity for federal aid as well as state subsidy, if our systems of schools and 
libraries are going to be put in a position to help our people arrive at their 
educational goal. 

The study deals with all manner of library problems—public libraries, both 
rural and urban and for both colored and white; school libraries, both for the 
general schools and for colleges and universities; library extension, both as it 
involves increase in existing library facilities and the extension of the services 
to answer the insistent demands of people wherever located ; library training, so 
as to have maintained a proper supply of trained workers scaled to the demand ; 
and finally, the development here in the South of the proper book resources so 
that the people may have at the same time and ready at hand the information 
they need and the machinery necessary to get that information to the public as 
need arises. This proper co-ordination of our book resources, especially where 
their supply is so meager as in the South, is all the more necessary. The rapid 
development of southern colleges and universities, both public and private, is 
being guided quite wisely by the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
of the Southern States, which has adopted higher standards for college libraries 
and thereby demands better book stocks, better financial support, and a trained 
service for their operation. School library standards, while adopted for going 
into effect in a most depressed period, have not been lowered, although more 
time has been given for meeting the basic requirements. 

The report gives due prominence to the aid received from the foundations 
interested, such as the Carnegie Corporation, the General Education Board, and 
the Julius Rosenwald Fund. Also, due mention is made of the effective guidance, 
direction, and support of the two regional Associations, the Southeastern and 
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Southwestern Library Associations, which are the chief inspirers to library prog- 
ress in the two sections of the South. That the South has just made a start and 
is becoming conscious of its own library and educational needs and the problems 
peculiar to its own environment is made most apparent by this effective state- 
ment of facts, events, and questions yet awaiting solution. Supplied as it is with 
a wealth of statistical data, the book is of interest to anyone interested in the 
South, both economical and social, and in the furthering of its progress by 
strengthening its educational facilities as represented by both schools and li- 
braries. 


Louisiana State University JaMEs A. MCMILLEN 


Siam: Second Rural Economic Survey, 1934-1935. By James M. Andrews. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University, Peabody Museum, 1936. Pp. vili, 396. 


This volume is of interest because it represents the first effort, under similar 
American auspices, to measure social trends in an Asiatic country. The first 
Rural-Economic Survey of Siam was conducted by Professor C. C. Zimmerman 
of Harvard and covered the year 1930-31. 

Ordinarily the period involved, four years, might seem too short to register 
significant changes. But the intervening years were those of the Great Depres- 
sion. They were, moreover, years of political unrest and change within Siam 
itself. 

Some indication of these changes is to be seen from the fact that there has 
been a decline of 28 per cent in government revenue in this period, that cash 
expenses (per family studied) for food declined more than 50 per cent in two 
regions and from 20 to 25 per cent in two others, while clothing and household 
costs alike were down more than 50 per cent. 

As the present reviewer pointed out in his discussion of the first Siam report 
[Journal of Farm Economics, XIV (1932), 707-710} the carrying through of 
a project of this sort by a foreigner, in a land whose people, language, diet, and 
climate are all strange to him, is a major enterprise even with the generous and 
interested co-operation of the government. ‘Mr. Andrews, therefore, deserves 
great credit for what he has done. 

It does not detract from that credit, however, to note some possible criticisms. 
He visited the same villages Dr. Zimmerman studied (with a “few changes’’). 
These were divided into five regions, whereas the earlier study used four. Many 
of the tables, however, report on only four regions. The two villages in the fifth 
area are stated “not to give a true picture of this area,” but are combined in 
most tables with the results of another region. 

Comparisons of the detailed tables shows that somewhere between one-fourth 
and one-third of the villages Zimmerman studied were not re-surveyed. One 
cannot be exactly sure of the fraction, because Andrews’ spelling of two or three 
names, while not identical, is so similar to that used by Zimmerman as to suggest 
that the villages were the same. Especially in trend studies, extreme care should 
be taken on such matters. But, even if the smaller fraction is correct, in a sample 
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of 37 villages the substitution of from 11 to 14 cases seems to the reviewer like 
more than “‘a few changes.” 

The second survey covers some of the topics Zimmerman studied more inten- 
sively and gives valuable, new information. Other topics covered in the first 
investigation are entirely omitted in the second. One of the real disappointments 
in the second survey is that in only a few summary tables in just a few chapters 
are comparisons made between the two surveys. Elsewhere the reader is left 
many times to find out whether the data are common to both studies and, if so, 
what the comparison is. 

If American sociologists are to play any important réle abroad, because of 
the developing interest in a number of lands in some of the techniques our 
tax and foundation funds have enabled us to develop and apply, it will be neces- 
sary to show that we can avoid the necessity of criticisms of the type that have 
been made. 


Columbia University E. DES. BRUNNER 


The American People: Studies in Population, Nov., 1936, issue of The Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Sciences. Edited by Louis 
I. Dublin. Pp. xii, 396. $2.00. 


It now ought to be accepted generally that in the long run the country pro- 
duces the population and the cities consume it. Hence demography and rural 
sociology have very much in common. When the reviewer was an undergraduate, 
American demography, as taught, consisted almost entirely of the slogan, ‘““Amer- 
ica needs fewer babies but better ones.” At that time the most popular sociology 
text contended that birth rates were higher in the cities than in the country 
districts. The evidence was a comparison of Irish Catholic Boston with the 
remainder of Massachusetts, which then contained many more of the small- 
familied natives who arrived earlier on these shores. Since then, American 
demography has been growing up—even if birth rate has fallen below a repro- 
ductive level. 

This volume of tiie Annals. edited by Louis I. Dublin, one of the world’s 
very few really great demographers, presents this rapidly maturing American 
demography in 32 papers, five dealing with reproduction, six with mortality and 
morbidity, five with population increase and structure, eight with the relation of 
population to resources, and the other seven with world population resources 
and population research. 

Dublin, in his introduction, outlines briefly the growth of American de- 
mography and then indicates that one objective of the work is to seek “an 
intelligent and consistent point of view’ which will “harmonize conflicting 
attitudes concerning population.” After pointing out that the population prob- 
lem is far more complex than most writers have supposed it, and that population 
problems differ for times and regions, he makes a key statement which shows his 
point of view, namely: In Europe and America, on the other hand, standards of 
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living have continuously risen, and the question confronting these countries is 
not that of finding the easiest way of keeping population down (p. xi). 

It would be of great interest to know now whether this point of view would 
be accepted generally by the 35 other demographers who contribute to these 
pages. Unfortunately, for a neat statistical tabulation of straw votes, most of 
the papers are technical and give few real opinions. However, the reviewer, who 
has held the “‘neo-organic’’ view of population ever since he put on the long 
trousers of independent thought, is painfully conscious of the fact that anything 
other than a simple (and hence automatically invalid) view of population (a 
Malthusian problem in division of present natural resources and technique by 
various numbers of people) is as unpopular in these United States as a black 
chicken in an otherwise white leghorn flock. Men like Oliver E. Baker and 
Alfred J. Lotka, who think independently upon the complicated issues of popu- 
lation, are still few and far between. 

Some of these papers, in spite of the general high level, are better than others. 
The reviewer does not wish to draw any invidious distinctions, but a few high- 
lights will be of interest. Raymond Pearl quotes R. Stix on a concrete study 
which showed a reproductive wastage of 30.6 per cent in 3,106 pregnancies, and 
in all pregnancies 22.1 per cent were illegally induced abortions. In this respect 
his data are born out by the article of George Kosmak, editor of the American 
Journal of Obstetrics and Gynecology. Rather a sad commentary on a civilization 
where every drugstore, most mail-order catalogues, and many filling stations are 
active birth-control clinics! Frank W. Notestein gives some preliminary data for 
China which show relatively higher birth rates in the upper classes than the 
lower. In this respect Notestein does not cite all the evidence. The Laws of 
Manu for India (Mohammedan and even Confucian Law) with their marriage 
provisions, various investigations in rural Russia, and investigations the reviewer 
made in Southeastern Asia, not to mention certain studies in the U. S. A., indi- 
cate that a pure peasant environment (familistic society) is generally conducive 
to a differential gross and net fertility favoring the reproduction of the middle 
and upper classes. 

Sam Stouffer and Lyle Spencer show that the depression cost us almost 800,000 
marriages but are unwilling to estimate its cost in children unborn. This modesty 
seems needless, since no one could really prove that the figure they might esti- 
mate would be wrong. The otherwise excellent paper on “Broken Families’ by 
Mortimer Spiegelman takes an arbitrary, rather than a conceptual, definition of 
broken families. As a result, the problem does not receive the analysis it de- 
serves. However, he does show (from Lotka’s study) that the deaths of parents 
are not independent events, a bit of statistical reasoning with implications away 
above the heads of the ordinary garden variety of mechanistic population theo- 
rists. Warren Waite, with John D. Black as co-author, actually criticizes food 
destruction by the agricultural administration, which is somewhat unusual con- 
sidering the general mute acceptance and even facilitation of this program by 
most agricultural economists. After reading what is said here on optimum popu- 
lation by A. B. Wolfe, John D. Black, and others, the reviewer is still of the 
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opinion that this idea is just as evaluative (if not more so) as any other theory 
of population. However, the fault may lie more in the reviewer than in the 
authors of the papers. 

There are occasional papers here which question the fundamental postulates 
of Malthusianism, but at no place is there any development of an alternative or 
further population theory. Corrado Gini who, in spite of his overemphasis on 
various points, has clearly won the title of the world’s outstanding demographer 
by giving Malthusianism its limited place on a developed demographic theory, 
is not mentioned in this work. Thus American demography is as yet merely 
adolescent. 

Harvard University CARLE C. ZIMMERMAN 


Up From Poverty. By D. Spencer Hatch. Humphrey Milford, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1936. Pp. xii, 208. Price, Rs. 2-8. 


I have often been impressed in rural countries by the general ignorance of the 
foreigner about the agriculture and native culture of these regions. The situation 
is made more disheartening by the fact that in these large capital cities, whether 
Havana, Mexico City, or Bangkok, the native official or member of the intelli- 
gentsia knows even less about his country. Here, however, is a book by a 
foreigner about Indian agriculture which is conspicuously a clear exception to 
both cases. The author, probably an agricultural missionary, has studied the 
problems of his region, organized his own demonstration center, and probably 
has done more to change and improve the material culture of his constituency 
than have a dozen commissions or “popular front’”’ governments. 

The Indian peasant is unquestionably poor, “. . . probably one-third is under- 
fed.”” The diet is not a balanced ration, land resources are limited to two 
and one-fifth acres per worker. Whole families live on a dime a day. It has 
been that way for several thousand years. Consequently, any abstract remedy, 
which would depopulate the land until there were 30 or 40 acres per worker, is 
at the most only an idle vision of a mechanically-minded thinker. Nevertheless, 
there is hope for increasing the material standard of living of individuals and 
probably of the race. Only one who has lived in Asia knows how inefficient the 
agricultural methods are. ‘‘. . . how bare is the space around the majority of 
houses . . . A carefully planned garden which would yield a steady supply of 
vegetables and fruits is a rarity." The best cows average two pounds of milk a 
day. Even a goat could do better on less feed. An improved forage grass is 
unknown. 

The author has met this problem in Martandam by cottage industries, im- 
proved bulls, poultry, bees, and the ordinary day-by-day improved methods out- 
lined earlier for agricultural demonstration in the U. S. A. The objections to 
this are numerous. The native when “educated” won’t (and can’t because he 
has lost his resistance to disease) live in the village. The answer is to teach 
people things without “educating” them. The author describes his methods and 
results. The Earl of Willingdon, who knows India, writes a foreword which 
emphasizes the success the author has had. 
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In these days of depleted mission resources and gradually rising antagonism 
to mission work in foreign lands, this type of activity stands out above all others 
for its success and for its capacity to promote respect for a purified version of 
Western ethics in Eastern lands. It was this type of thing which I outlined in 
my Siamese work. (Carle C. Zimmerman, Siam, Rural Economic Survey 1930-31 
Ministry of Commerce and Communications, The Bangkok Times Press, Ltd., 
Oct., 1931, pp. vii, 321.) I take glee in gently recommending this book to that 
group of foreigners and bureaucrats who have delayed many similar reforms 
which I set forth for the “Land of the Free.” 


Harvard University CaRLE C. ZIMMERMAN 


People of Kansas. By Carroll D. Clark and Roy L. Roberts. Topeka: The 
Kansas State Planning Board, 1936. Pp. ix, 272. $2.00. 


This is a monograph, as the title implies, dealing with the population of 
Kansas, its origin, the processes of settlement, its growth and distribution, and 
its biosocial composition. The study also takes into account such factors as the 
land and climate, agricultural and rural adjustment, the tendencies in respect to 
small towns, and other socio-economic changes. It may be considered as one of 
a group of similar studies which either are being or have been conducted in the 
Southwestern States since 1933. 

The authors state that the function of the study is to contribute to the funda- 
mental understanding of the society which, within the life span of some of the 
older inhabitants, has evolved in Kansas. William Allen White says, ‘“This book 
on the ‘People of Kansas’ is a most interesting study. It has been carefully 
done—a scholarly work. More than any other book I have ever read, this book 
explains why Kansas is Kansas; why it is not for instance, Oklahoma, and not 
Nebraska, certainly not Missouri nor Colorado.” 

The reviewer would be reluctant to try to improve upon Mr. White's state- 
ment, at least upon his reasons why the study will have an appeal to the people 
of Kansas themselves. Although the scope of the study is limited to Kansas, it 
should be of great interest to students of American life generally. 

The minuteness which has been observed in this monograph may be realized 
by glancing over the 93 tables in the text, the 60 tables in the appendix, and 
the 44 figures and illustrations. There is scarcely a single phase of the general 
demographic structure of Kansas which has not been treated. While the data 
are drawn very largely from published documents, such as the federal and state 
censuses, they are presented with a degree of skill that overcomes the usual 
drawbacks arising from the use of these sources as a basis for research. 

State planning boards, federal and state agricultural agencies, research organi- 
zations, and commercial concerns will find this volume valuable. It is at least 
one piece of sociological research which will be worth, in a material way, what 
it has cost—and more. 


Oklahoma A. & M. College Otis DuRANT DUNCAN 
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Family Behavior. A Study of Human Relations. By Bess V. Cunningham. 
Philadelphia and London: W. B. Saunders Company, 1936. Pp. 471. $2.75. 


Several appropriate and skillful discussions combined with a general atmos- 
phere of quiet common sense weaken the reviewer's impulse to penalize this 
volume heavily for frequently being off side. Expressing a genuinely humani- 
tarian attitude, Cunningham wants college students to understand themselves 
better, to know more about social problems in general, and to improve the 
quality of future family life; but she has been tempted into many byways of 
discussion. Two preview chapters are followed by some 90 pages of material on 
Neighbors, More Neighbors, and Neighborhoods. These chapters, together with 
a later one, Adjusting to Community Life, contain specific discussions of news- 
papers, radios, movies, schools, and churches. 

These are all good axes, quite in need of grinding, but the job might better 
be done in a social orientation course leaving only wire edges to be smoothed in 
special courses. It seems impractical to merge so much introductory sociology 
with specialized information on family life in one brief volume. It is possible 
that some rearrangement would lessen the difficulty. For example, a discussion 
of ‘Variations in Socio-Economic Status” would seem more pertinent if moved 
from the chapter on ‘‘More Neighbors” to the chapter on “Working and Shar- 
ing Income.” A comparative discussion of family-relationship problems on the 
poverty, comfort, and well-to-do levels could then be offered. This would be 
very much in order, and would be a helpful supplement to materials currently 
available in family texts. As it stands, the Income chapter is well presented in a 
general and introductory manner. A more thorough discussion could have in- 
cluded such material as that of the Gruenbergs on parent-child money relations. 

The author has an eye for interesting and important bits of information. Dis- 
cussion suggestions, listed after each chapter, are appropriate and clever. It does 
no harm either to Wordsworth or a college-student to analyze “An Anecdote for 
Fathers.” Even the sock-darning dilemma of a brilliant pianist is a good discus- 
sion starter. The originality and suitability of these problems make them worthy 
of any teacher’s inspection. 

The book is not rural; country life is mentioned in only a paragraph or two. 
There is no social history, and there are no data from comparative sociology. 
The index contains as many citations to church as to sex. Birth control is not 
discussed. The style is quiet and comfortable. The idiom is refined and semi- 
popular rather than either sensational or scientific. 

It is doubtful that publishers can help either authors or themselves with book- 
jacket blurbs about “Just Ready,” ‘Brand New,” or ‘Just Off Press.’’ Teachers 
looking for new text material are likely to overlook meritorious writing that is 
advertised by attention-getting tricks rather than by evaluative material. 


Rutgers University Howarp W. BEERS 
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La densité della popolazione nella storia della geografia. By Paolo Revelli. 
Roma: Comitato Italiano per lo Studio dei Problemi della Popolazione, 
1936. Pp. 103. Lire 15. 


This little book, by the director of the Geographic Institute at the University 
of Genoa, traces the historical development of concepts of population density in 
the Western World, upon the basis of a rich variety of archive and other docu- 
mentary materials. Briefly summarizing the conceptions found in the ancient 
Graeco-Roman world—in the course of which he indicates that modern estimates 
of population density (for example, Beloch’s) during this period are largely 
untrustworthy, because of our ignorance of the extent of the area involved— 
Ravelli goes on to recount the vague geo-demological knowledge current in 
the Middle Ages. 

From this period to the present, he finds five “‘stages” in the development of 
such knowledge. The first, to the fifth decade of the thirteenth century (in 
which occurred the first voyages of exploration in Central Asia, permitting the 
direct study, over a vast area, of the Tartar populations), is no longer restricted 
to considerations of a single region and begins to discriminate clearly between 
areas of high and low density. The second, to the end of the sixteenth century, 
involved the first attempts to rank the principal political units in terms of area 
and population, a procedure which was practically contemporaneous with the 
appearance of the first modern atlas by Ortelius. It was during this period of 
the Renascence that the problem of geographical influences upon population 
density was accorded widespread attention. 

In the third period, to the middle of the seventeenth century, developed a 
clear-cut tendency toward the scientific systematization of geo-political knowl- 
edge concerning every part of the known world, a movement which was coinci- 
dent with the development of trigonometric procedures for ascertaining the size 
of political units. It would not have been amiss to introduce, at this juncture, 
a discussion of the new ‘‘political arithmetic,” which owed so much to Petty, 
Graunt, King, and Halley, and which, to some degree, anticipated Siissmilch’s 
work. 

During the fourth stage, to the seventh decade of the eighteenth century, 
appeared Biisching’s Newe Erdbeschreibung, which included not only a system- 
atic treatment of naturalistic and demographic information about the various 
world areas but also discussed the mutual relations of geography and society. In 
describing individual states, this work normally dealt with 19 different points, 
including rural-urban differentiation, class composition, and migration. It was 
Biisching who conceived of geography as encompassing “researches on natural 
resources and production, manufacture, arts and sciences, national income, mili- 
tary power, and governmental structure.” 

The last stage, which proceeds from the works of Quetelet, Ritter, Humboldt, 
and later comparative geographers, brings us to a period of development which 
is sufficiently recent to be generally known. 

The data presented in this work can readily be related to the pressure of po- 
litical and economic authorities for the study of specific geographical problems. 
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As it stands, the book forms a noteworthy chapter in the history of geographical 
thought. An unnecessary and frequent erratum is the citation of A. P. Usher as 
Payson Usher Abbott. 

Harvard University ROBERT K. MERTON 


Polish Countrysides. By Louise A. Boyd, with a contribution by Stanislaw Gor- 
zuchowski. Special Publication No. 20. New York: American Geographical 
Society, 1937. Pp. 235, xii. 


Landnahme und Kolonisation in Canada am Beispiel Siidontarios. By Carl 
Schott. Schriften des Geographischien Instituts der Universitat Kiel heraus- 
gegebeu von O. Schmieder, H. Wengel, und H. Wilhelmy, Band Vi. Kiel, 
1936. Pp. 330, xv. 


Portions of these two monographs will prove valuable to rural sociologists, 
especially those students who are interested in the arrangement of the rural 
population on the land. 

Boyd’s work has two outstanding features: (1) it presents 495 excellent 
photographs depicting almost every aspect of the Polish rural landscape, from 
the prevailing forms or types of settlement to the market scenes in the villages 
and towns; and (2) it contains a remarkably lucid essay, “Some Aspects of 
Rural Poland,” by Dr. Stanislaw Gorzuchowski of the High School of Commerce 
in Warsaw, describing the Regions of Poland, The Population of Poland, Types 
of Rural Settlement, Rural Architecture, and Markets and Home Industries. 

Schott’s carefully prepared monograph contains two sections, “Die Vermes- 
sungsmethoden” and “Die Landnahme,”’ describing the modes of dividing the 
land and forming settlements in the southern portion of Ontario, Canada. This 
is a region rich in cultural contrasts. Schott’s excellent diagrams and charts 
(19 in number) deserve careful study and wide circulation. 


Louisiana State University T. LYNN SMITH 


Income in Agriculture, 1929-1935. Study No. 232. By Robert F. Martin. Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 1936. Pp. xviii, 168. $2.50. 


Agricultural economics in this country began early in this century as a study 
(principally accounting) of the individual farm business. About the time of 
the World War it introduced a new element—the economics of production. By 
the early twenties it had, with some exceptions, become very much of a mouth 
organ for the plaints of the commercial agriculturalists and affiliated business 
groups. These commercial farmers form about 40 per cent of our nearly 
7,000,000 agrarian families. These commercialists, faced by fixed costs in a 
situation of relatively declining prices (after the unusual 1910-14 and World 
War prosperities), have become embattled indeed. Since 1920 one belief has 
become almost universally accepted in this country—the commercial farmers are 
being exploited of their fair share of the national income. Out of this have 
arisen numerous corrective movements, the more important of which are the 
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Federal Farm Board, the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, and the “Soil 
Conservation’’ movements which restricted production, and the Farm Credit 
Administration which has taken over the mortgage system. Now after all of 
these years of commercial agricultural ‘‘experimentation” this private agency 
makes an appraisal of the farm situation. 

The work represents an attempt to evaluate American agricultural income 
since 1929. In addition, it discusses the meaning of real income in agriculture 
and the relative conditions of American agriculturists by regions and by major 
crops since 1880. In attempts to answer the fundamental question as to whether 
there is any factual basis back of the claims upon which governmental inter- 
vention in the commercial side of agriculture has led to the “forced division of 
national income not normally produced by agriculture to those engaged in this 
occupation.” 

According to this study, there are two concepts of agricultural income—the 
contribution of agriculture to the national income, and the profits, rents, and 
wages, etc., received by farmers as a class. Neither is an accurate measure of the 
farmers’ economic condition, because the total income is weighted by the low 
productivity and living conditions in the South (a racial and a regional prob- 
lem) ; the fact that the rural regions have a different age distribution of persons, 
since they produce the population surplus for the cities because costs of living 
and standards of necessary consumption are less in agriculture; and because 
farming is a mode or way of life for a great many families who don’t prefer to 
live in cities (noncommercial agriculturalists). Once these limitations to aver- 
ages of agricultural income are considered, the work proceeds to establish the 
gross income of farmers arising in agriculture, the “other income” of agricul- 
turalists, the costs of taxes, interest, rent, depreciation, wages, and other operat- 
ing expenses, and then the net income of farm operators. After this, the results 
are used in a discussion of income and purchasing-power parity for agriculture 
and the comparative income status of agriculture. In these chapters it is pointed 
out that governmental estimates of farm income are very inadequate and faulty 
indeed. An illustration is the fact that farm contributions to family living are 
valued at farm and wholesale prices, and then the net results are compared with 
incomes of people who purchase items at city and retail prices. In this study a 
systematic attempt is made to correct the major invalidities of governmental 
income estimates. 

The conclusions reached not only are interesting but will probably shock a 
great many who have believed very much what has been said about agriculture 
during the past 15 years. On page 111 the validity of the assumption that 
national income depends “upon the size and fluctuation of the agricultural por- 
tion” is questioned. Page 112 suggests that the volume of physical production 
in agriculture is of as much importance to “business activity, employment, and 
income in other industries, and hence on total national income, as the buying 
power derived directly from agriculture itself.’ The parity price period (1910-14 
for most commodities) was one in which agricultural purchasing power relative 
to other commodities (except in the case of wheat, 1899-1903) was at the 
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highest point achieved “during the past 60 or more years, exclusive of the 
World War period” (p. 117). (Other studies show it the highest generally since 
1790, except during the World War period, not only in this country but for 
several others.) The global Governmental index is so weighted that 

. if cotton prices are low, the index tends to show that farmers all over 
the United States are in a disadvantageous position. A cotton price problem 
is thus unjustifiably converted into a mass agricultural disparity problem 
(p. 120). 
These data lend no credence to the usual findings, directly and by implica- 
tion, made by the Department of Agriculture, to the effect that farm oper- 
ators were during the postwar prosperity period at an economic disadvantage 
in relation to other comparable elements of the population (p. 139). 
The relative disadvantage of farmers in comparison with employees in 
manufacturing and retail trade in 1933 holds only with reference to the 
fully employed (p. 141). 
This new presentation of data while still only approximate in nature be- 
cause of inherent inadequacies of the Census and other source materials, 
gives a more realistic statistical picture of the economic status of farm oper- 
ators than has heretofore been available. It throws new light on the official 
theory that there has been a general income disadvantage of farm operators 
while the country as a whole was enjoying prosperity. It shows that instead 
of a generally depressed condition in agriculture since 1929, there has been 
a series of special farm problems affecting special products and regions 
(p. vi). 
The facts presented clearly imply, however, that a general governmental 
program to control the operations of farmers on a permanent basis as a 
means of artificially diverting a larger part of the national income to farm 
operators as a whole can be founded only on misinterpretation or ignorance 
of the nature of the available data. The real farm problems, differing in 
nature and in areas affected, and in different years, remain (p. vii). 


All works can be criticized. A major difficulty of this one is probably that the 
study does not go thoroughly into the incidence and effects of a high proportion 
of fixed costs in agriculture. Further, it compares “farm operators” who con- 
sider themselves (at least on the commercial farms) as “‘business men” with 
wage and salary earners in manufacturing and retail trade. Nevertheless, this 
study, by an organization whose competence and fairness can not be challenged, 
should be welcomed by an inquiring but generally misinformed public. The 
National Industrial Conference Board can do the national economy no greater 
service than by continuing these studies. Some unbiased agency should give us 
an appraisal of the economic (and sociological as well, because in the long run 
these will probably be the most far reaching) results of production restriction 
in agriculture as already achieved and as imminent now in our sadly disjointed 
agricultural situation. 


Harvard University CARLE C. ZIMMERMAN 
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News Notes and Announcements 


American Documentation Institute:_-The American Documentation Institute 
has been incorporated on behalf of leading national scholarly, scientific, and in- 
formational societies to develop and operate facilities that are expected to pro- 
mote research and knowledge in various intellectual fields. 

A first objective of the new organization will be to develop and apply the 
new technique of microphotography to library, scholarly, scientific, and other 
material. It will be able to direct scholarly publication by various methods as 
required by co-operating organizations. 

Organized as a Delaware corporation “not for profit” but for educational, 
literary, and scientific purposes, the Institute resulted from a meeting attended 
by delegates from national councils, societies, and other organizations in Wash- 
ington on March 13. 

The board of trustees elected consists of: Dr. Robert C. Binkley, Western 
Reserve University; Dr. Solon J. Buck, Director of Publications, National 
Archives; Watson Davis, Director, Science Service; Dr. James Thayer Gerould, 
Librarian, Princeton University Library; Dr. Ludvig Hektoen, Chairman, Na- 
tional Research Council. 

Such a national organization was foreseen as an outcome of Science Service's 
documentation activities when they were begun in July, 1935, implemented with 
grants from the Chemical Foundation and conducted with the co-operation of 
the United States Naval Medical School, the United States Department of Agri- 
culture Library, the Bureau of the Census, the Works Progress Administration, 
the Library of Congress, and other agencies. 

Bibliofilm Service has been conducted by Science Service in co-operation with 
the Library of the United States Department of Agriculture as a service to 
research workers, and auxiliary publication through microfilm has been con- 
ducted by co-operation with leading scholarly and scientific journals. Science 
Service’s documentation activities will be transferred to the new American 
Documentation Institute. 


Gifu Imperial College of Agriculture, Japan:—The Japanese Sociological 
Society is now compiling a book in English on the recent development of soci- 
ology in Japan, which is to be presented to the members of the International 
Congress of Educationists who meet in Tokyo this summer. It will contain a 
section on rural sociology prepared by Professor Eitaro Suzuki. 


Harvard University:—Professor Read Bain of Miami University will be lec- 
turer during 1937-38 in the department of sociology. He will give the following 
courses: Social Control; Culture and Personality; Social Conflict. Professor Bain 
will repeat his course in Social Control at Radcliffe College. 

Dr. N. S. Timasheff, who was lecturer at Harvard in 1936-37, is reappointed 
as lecturer for 1937-38. He will give courses in Sociology of Law, Modern 
European Social Reforms, and Individualized Treatment of Crime and Criminals. 
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Dr. Timasheff will repeat his course in Modern European Social Reforms at 
Radcliffe College. 

The American Book Company has announced publication of three volumes 
of P. A. Sorokin’s Social and Cultural Dynamics. The first volume deals with 
the fluctuation of art; the second with the fluctuation of truth, ethics, and law; 
and the third with the study of the social, political, and economic relationships 
and the fluctuation of wars and revolutions. 


University of Kentucky:—Professor B. O. Williams of Clemson Agricultural 
College will teach courses in rural sociology during the Summer Session. 


Louisiana State University:—Dr. O. E. Baker of the Division of Farm Popu- 
lation and Rural Life, United States Department of Agriculture, will teach in the 
Short Course for extension workers which is being held in connection with the 
University’s Summer Session. Dr. Baker and T. Lynn Smith will collaborate on 
a course in Rural Population Problems. 

T. Lynn Smith has been appointed head of the department of sociology at 
Louisiana State University. Dean Fred C. Frey of the College of Arts and 
Sciences, who has also been head of the department, will continue teaching 
courses in sociology. 


University of Minnesota:—R. W. Murchie, professor of rural sociology at the 
University of Minnesota, died suddenly of heart failure on Tuesday, April 20. 

Born in Troon, Scotland, in 1885, Professor Murchie did his undergraduate 
work at the University of Glasgow. He received his M.A. degree at the Uni- 
versity of Manitoba in 1906. For six years he held rural pastorates in Canada, 
as well at teaching positions in Theology at Union College, Glasgow, and the 
University of Manitoba. 

In 1923 Professor Murchie began graduate work in sociology, economics, and 
agricultural economics at the University of Minnesota. The work in sociology, 
his major subject, was under the direction of Professors F. Stuart Chapin, L. L. 
Bernard, M. C. Elmer, P. A. Sorokin, and W. D. Wallis. His minor in eco- 
nomics and agricultural economics was taken under Professors John D. Black, 
F. B. Garver, A. H. Hansen, Bruce K. Mudgett, and Mordecai Ezekiel. The 
years 1923-24 and 1925-26 were spent in residence at the University and the 
year 1926-27 in non-resident work on his doctor’s dissertation, Unused Lands in 
Manitoba. He secured the information for this study while directing a survey of 
the unused lands of Manitoba for the Provincial Government. He was awarded 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the spring of 1927. 

The same year the Manitoban Government appointed him chairman of a Royal 
Commission on “Seasonal Unemployment.” The following year Professor Mur- 
chie became associated with a four-year study of pioneer settlements of Canada 
under the supervision of Dr. W. A. Mackintosh of Queens University, Kingston, 
Ontario. In this work he served as a member of the Canadian Pioneer Problems 
Committee, a member of the Committee on Social Studies, and as chairman of 
the sub-committee on agricultural economics. 

In 1931 he returned to the University of Minnesota as professor of sociology, 
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in charge of rural sociological research under the Purnell Act. He served in this 
capacity until his untimely death. During this time he published a number of 
important studies. In the last few years he was especially active in the numerous 
recreational and rehabilitation programs sponsored by the Federal government in 
Minnesota. He served as Director of the Division of Rural Rehabilitation under 
the Emergency Relief Administration, as President of the Minnesota Rural Re- 
habilitation Corporation, and as a member of the State Planning Board. He was 
a member of the American Sociological Society, the American Statistical Associ- 
ation, and the International Institute of Agricultural Economics. 

Professor Murchie is survived by his wife, two daughters, two sons, his 
mother, and three sisters. 


PUBLICATIONS BY R. W. MURCHIE 


Unused Lands of Manitoba. King’s Printer, Winnipeg, Canada, 1927. 

Seasonal Unemployment. (With F. J. Dixon and W. H. Carter.) King’s 
Printer, Winnipeg, Canada, 1928. 

“The Sociological Aspects of the Agricultural Problem,” Papers and Proceedings 
of the Canadian Political Science Association. Toronto, 1931. 

“Agricultural Land Utilization in Western Canada,” Chapter II in Pioneer Set- 
tlement. American Geographical Society, Special Publication No. 14, New 
York, 1932. 

“Pioneer Problems,” Proceedings of the World’s Grain Conference. Regina, 
Canada, 1933. 

Land Settlement as a Relief Measure. University of Minnesota Press, Minne- 
apolis, 1933. 

The Settlement of the Peace River Country. (With C. A. Dawson.) The 
Macmillan Company of Canada, Toronto, 1934. 

Minnesota Statewide Recreation Program. The University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, 1934. 

Agricultural Progress on the Prairie Frontier. The Macmillan Company of 
Canada, Toronto, 1936. 

Population Trends in Minnesota. (With M. E. Jarchow.) Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, University of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minnesota, 1936. 


Social Science Research Council:—The Advisory Committee of the Social 
Science Research Council feels the advisability of redefining the research needs 
for large elements in our rural population as listed below. It is becoming in- 
creasingly apparent that former research concerning the problems of these people 
is not adapted to their needs considering the new forces which have come 
into their life. These people are neither urban nor predominantly commercial 
farmers. Their problems have been accentuated by recent social changes in 
communication, transportation, the depression, and national agrarian policies. 
The general characteristics of this group are that they are non-commercial and 
more or less handicapped by low and precarious incomes. The group includes 
among others: 
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A large number of semi-self-sufficing and low-cash income farmers in all 
regions. 

6. The farmers on some of what is known as marginal land such as the 

mountains and the Piedmont. 

c. Much of the open country non-farm population. 

d. A part of the rural negroes, the share croppers, the migratory farm and 

woods laborers, and persons of similar types. 

e. A good share of the isolated tidewater people. 

f. A large part of the so-called Spanish American population. 

This group of population is to a large extent the seedbed for the American 
people in that fertility rates of 1930 were between 150 to 175 per cent of 
reproduction as contrasted with 75 per cent for the large cities, 95 per cent for 
the towns, and 125 per cent for the commercialized farmers. 

A redirection of research concerning the livelihood and needs of these people 
and their réle in American culture may be needed as follows: 

a. In the form of new projects. 

b. In the form of continuing previous researches and redirecting them. 

c. In the inclusion of their problems in specialized studies of the physical 

and economic characteristics of American Agriculture. 

Former general assumptions concerning these people may represent unrealistic 
approaches to their problems. 

A realistic reappraisal of the problems of these people is needed in terms of 
their human contributions to American life and in terms of their needs for 
which “remedies” and “improvements” can be realized. 

In order to achieve these purposes a committee consisting of Carle C. Zimmer- 
man, Lewis C. Gray, S. T. Dana, and T. W. Schultz has been set up to do 
certain exploratory work in this field. 

Southern Sociological Society:—The second annual meetings of the society 
were held in Birmingham, Alabama, April 2 and 3. Among the rural sociolo- 
gists participating in the program were Carl C. Taylor and Conrad Taeuber of 
the Division of Farm Population and Rural Life, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Wilson Gee and Leland B. Tate of the University of Virginia, 
B. O. Williams of Clemson Agricultural College, and Fred C. Frey, E. H. Lott, 
and H. C. Hoffsommer of Louisiana State University. 

Rupert B. Vance of the University of North Carolina succeeds Wilson Gee as 
president of the Society. B. O. Williams was elected secretary-treasurer. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute:—‘Human Elements in Agriculture” is the 
topic for the Institute of Rural Affairs to be held at Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, July 27-30. 
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Books Received 


All Good Americans. By Jerome Bahr. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1936. $2.50. 

The Rural Exodus in Czechoslovakia. Results of Investigations Made by Authors. 
By H. Boker and F. W. von Bulow. 

Rural Trends in Depression Years, a Survey of Village-Centered Agricultural 
Communities, 1930-1936. Edmund deS. Brunner and Irving Lorge. New 
York: Columbia University Press. $3.25. 

State Administration in Louisiana. By R. L. Carleton. Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1937. Pp. 270. $2.00. 

A Study of Fluid Milk Prices. By John M. Cassels. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press. $4.00. 

William G. Brownlow—Fighting Parson of the Southern Highlands. By E. M. 
Coulter. 

World Immigration. By Maurice R. Davie. 

Caste and Class in a Southern Town. By John Dollard. New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale University Press. $3.50. 

Wage and Hour Legislation for the South (pamphlet). By H. M. Douty. 
Folklore from the Schoharie Hills, New York. By Emelyn Elizabeth Gardner. 
Ann Arbor, Mich.: The University of Michigan Press, 1937. $3.50. 
Government in Rural America. By Lane W. Lancaster. New York: D. Van 

Nostrand Co. 

Son of Han. By Richard LaPierre. New York: Harper & Bros. $2.50. 

Marriage in the Lutheran Church. By Gerhard E. Lenski. Columbus, Ohio: The 
Lutheran Book Concern, 1937. $2.50. 

Three Years of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration. By Edwin G. 
Nourse, Joseph S. Davis, and John D. Black. Washington, D. C.: The 
Brookings Institution, 1936. $3.50. 

My Father's House. By Pierrepont Noyes. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 
1937. $3.50. 

The Arts Workshop of Rural America. By Marjorie Patten. New York: Col- 
umbia University Press. 

The Happy Family. By L. H. Schuh. Columbus, Ohio: The Lutheran Book 
Concern. $1.25. 

Competition and Co-operation and Memorandum on Research in Competition 
and Co-operation. By Social Science Research Council. 

Social and Cultural Dynamics. By P. A. Sorokin. New York: American Book 
Co., 1937. Three volumes. $15.00 for set of three volumes, or $6.00 each. 

The Speech of East Texas. By Oma Stanley. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1937. 

American Family Laws, Parent and Child, Vol. 1V. By Chester G. Vernier. 
Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1936. $5.00. 

Preparation of Scientific and Technical Papers. By Sam F. Trelease and Emma 
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Sarepta Yule. Baltimore: The William & Wilkins Company, 1936. Pp. 125. 
$1.50. 

Methodology of Social Science Research: A Bibliography. By Dorothy Campbell 
Culver. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1936. Pp. x, 159. $2.00. 

People of Kansas. By Carroll D. Clark and Roy L. Roberts. Kansas: The Kansas 
State Planning Board, 1936. Pp. ix, 272. $2.00. 

Family Behavior. By Bess V. Cunningham. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders 
Company, 1936. Pp. 471. $2.75. 

Income in Agriculture, 1929-1935. By Robert F. Martin. Conference Board 
Research Staff, National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., Study No. 232. 
Pp. xviii, 168. 

Landnahme und Kolonisation in Canada. By O. Schmieder. Kiel: Buchdruckerei 
Schmidt & Klaunig, 1936. Pp. xv, 330. 

Siam: 2nd. Rural Economic Survey, 1934-1935. By James M. Andrews. Cam- 
bridge: Peabody Museum, Harvard University. 

The Ejido: Mexico’s Way Out. By Eyler N. Simpson. Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1937. Pp. xxi, 849. $5.00. 

Die Bevolkerung Europas. By Helmut Haufe. Berlin: Junker und Dunnhaupt 
1936. 

Hacia un Mexico Nuevo, Problemas Sociales. By M. Gamio. Mexico, 1935. 
Pp. viii, 231. 

Up From Poverty in Rural India. By D. Spencer Hatch. Bombay: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1936. 

Polish Countrysides. By Louise A. Boyd. New York: American Geographical 
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